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Preface 

These  papers,  except  for  my  own,  were  presented  originally  as  talks 
given  in  conjunction  with  a  series  of  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
for  Community  Development  and  Services  at  Michigan  State  University. 
The  seminars  were  devoted  to  the  problem  of  finding  ways,  if  they  exist, 
for  applying  the  accumulated  relevant  knowledge  of  the  various  fields  of 
higher  education  to  the  public  policy  issues  which  confront  American 
urban  society. 

It  is  the  hope  of  members  of  the  Institute  that  laymen,  various  kinds 
of  professional  practitioners  in  urban  communities,  and  academic  scholars 
will  all  find  the  ideas  and  the  analytical  processes  discussed  here  to  be 
helpful.  In  some  instances,  part  of  the  material  will  already  be  familiar 
to  the  reader,  at  least  if  we  do  succeed  in  reaching  the  varied  audience 
we  think  can  benefit  from  the  book,  but  there  should  be  something 
worthwhile  for  each  person  who  chooses  to  study  the  ideas  of  three  out- 
standing persons  from  the  fields  of  political  science,  sociology  and  urban 
planning. 

Charles  R.  Adrian 
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The  Community  Setting 

Charles  R.  Adrian 


The  community  has  become  a  center  of  focus  for  both  the  practitioner 
and  the  scholar  in  recent  years.  In  urban  society,  community  study  or  ac- 
tion projects  of  some  sort  have  become  a  vital  part  of  the  culture.  They 
may  be  organized  through  voluntary  associations,  advisory  committees 
to  some  agency  of  local  government,  or  in  some  other  way,  but  they  are 
ubiquitous.  They  are  usually  initiated  by  those  persons  known  to  the 
press  as  "community  leaders."  These  leaders  are  not  lacking  in  ideas; 
they  seem  to  function  effectively  as  innovators  of  policy.  But  they  find 
it  difficult  to  translate  their  ideas  and  goals  into  reality.  They  are  prob- 
ably faced  more  often  with  citizen  apathy  than  with  opposition.  It  is 
not  possible  to  anticipate  which,  in  a  given  situation,  will  be  the  greater 
obstacle  to  success  in  action  programs,  but  surely  both  are  often  of  major 
importance. 

Apathy  toward  community  issues  and  the  activities  and  projects  of 
community  organizations  is  pervasive  and  is  a  great  source  of  frustration 
to  the  citizens  who  are  active  in  them.  It  can  create  serious  social  prob- 
lems. Failure  to  perceive  the  long-range  impact  of  accumulated  wants  — 
a  notorious  weakness  of  the  typical  citizen  —  can  permit  the  piling  up  of  a 
large  backlog  of  problems  that  might  be  more  easily  met  by  a  systematic 
approach.  But  apathy  is  not  likely  to  be  a  sign  of  social  disorganization 
or  a  community  disease  to  be  spoken  of  only  in  whispers.  The  "safety 
valve"  theory  of  the  political  scientist  seems  to  have  broad  applicability 
to  general  (nonpolitical)  interest  levels  in  a  community.  In  its  classic 
statement,  the  theory  holds  that  participation  in  elections  varies  gen- 
erally with  the  anxiety  level  of  the  voters.  A  moderate  turnout  —  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  in  a  local  election,  say  —  or  for  that  matter  a 
poor  one,  indicates  a  fairly  satisfied  electorate,  one  that  either  sees  no 
important  controversy  as  existing,  or  that  does  not  think  the  election 
will  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  existing  controversy.  A  very  large 
turnout,  however,  might  indicate  serious  anxieties  among  voters,  and  a 
feeling  of  desperation.  Far  from  being  a  healthy  sign,  such  a  situation 
might  be  one  ripe  for  a  demagogue  or  for  hasty  and  possibly  imprudent 
action.  Similarly,  political  power  in  a  democracy,  like  the  privilege  of 
voting,  seems  to  exist  most  of  the  time  in  its  potential  rather  than  its 
kinetic  form.  It  is  fully  used  only  briefly  in  special  situations,  like  the 
maximum   power  of  aircraft   engines    (as   Dahl   develops   below).1     In- 

1  For  some  problems  in  analysis  that  result,  see  Nelson  W.  Polsby,  "The  Sociology  of 
Community  Power,"  Social  Forces,  37:  232-236   (March,  1959). 


dividual  leadership  ability  seems  to  be  important -in  this  respect.  Power 
is  sometimes  left  unused,  even  in  the  face  of  serious  community  dissatis- 
factions, until  a  leader  with  a  flair  for  dramatization  comes  along.  Thus 
cities  occasionally  elect  flamboyant  mayors  who  are  able  to  organize  for 
successful  action  where  their  predecessors  could  only  preside  over  endless 
discussions. 

Outside  of  government,  but  in  areas  of  community  activity  that  either 
serve,  or  are  financed  by  a  broad  segment  of  the  public  (e.g.,  community 
chest  organizations),  the  same  pattern  exists.  The  apathy  with  which 
citizens  greet  many  of  the  proposals  for  civic  action  which  emanate  from 
voluntary  associations  is  not  likely  to  be  a  sign  indicating  lack  of  "civic 
consciousness"  —  though  proponents  of  such  plans  may,  in  their  frus- 
tration, reach  such  a  conclusion.  Innovation  is  not  an  efficient  activity. 
To  give  active  support  to  every  proposal  of  every  group,  or  even  to  a 
major  fraction  of  them,  would  be  to  take  the  short  route  to  social  chaos. 
Instead,  members  of  the  community  choose,  from  among  the  huge  num- 
ber of  ideas  presented  to  them  annually,  those  that  seem  to  fit  a  par- 
ticularly strong  current  want,  within  the  limits  established  by  the 
existing  value  structure. 

The  Laboratory 

The  scholar  is  interested  in  the  community,  hoping  that  it  can  serve 
as  a  laboratory  of  modest  proportions,  more  manageable  than  states, 
regions,  cultures,  or  nations.  Sometimes  he  is  also  interested  in  studying 
the  possibility  of  predicting  community  decisions  or  in  finding  ways  to 
expedite  community  action  programs.  Whatever  his  motivations,  he  has 
found  the  community  to  be  an  important  arena  for  empirical  studies 
in  the  social  sciences  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  applied  arts,  particularly 
urban  planning. 

The  three  articles  that  follow  deal  generally  with  the  social  structure 
of  American  urban  communities  and  with  its  relation  to  decision-making. 
They  do  not  present  a  blueprint  for  successful  community  action  or  for 
applying  formal  research  in  sociology,  political  science,  social  psychology, 
or  economics  to  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  real  world.  But  some  of  the 
analysis  may  assist  the  action-oriented  leader  in  finding  optimum  strate- 
gies for  achieving  his  ends,  and  the  scholar  will  find  numerous  suggestions 
for  significant  research  that  might  lead  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
community  organization. 

Its  Characteristics 

What  are  some  characteristics  of  the  American  community  that  gen- 
erally serve  as  a  frame  of  reference  for  local  decision-making?2    As   a 

2  Some  basic  value  clusters  in  historical  context  are  set  out  in  my  State  and  Local 
Governments:  A  Study  in  the  Political  Process  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1960),  chaps.  2-4.  Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  is  Robin  M. 
Williams,  Jr.,  American  Society   (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York,  1951),  chap.  11. 


participant-observer,  I  would  list  the  following  as  being  of  prime  im- 
portance: 

1.  The  term,  community,  is  confusing  and  inconsistent,  both  as  it  is 
generally  used  in  social  science  writing  and  as  it  exists  in  the 
minds  of  citizens  when  they  discuss  their  own  problems.  Al- 
though the  word,  community,  will  appear  often  in  this  book, 
and  although  empirical  studies  are  still  being  made  by  sociol- 
ogists who  seek  to  delineate  the  community  in  geographical 
terms,  it  has  not  been  defined  adequately  except  operationally 
for  specific  purposes.  But  because  of  the  rapid  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  that  exist  today,  the  community, 
for  most  purposes,  has  become  a  functional  concept  rather  than 
a  geographic  one.  Its  spatial  boundaries  do  not  coincide  with 
the  legal  area  encompassed  by  a  local  unit  of  government.  To 
the  citizen,  the  concept  of  community  may  simultaneously  in- 
clude an  area  both  larger  and  smaller  than  a  given  city.  For 
example,  it  differs  for  purposes  of  water  supply,  community 
chest  campaigns,  retail  trading,  educational  facilities,  hospital 
service,  religious  worship,  police  protection,  and  other  activ- 
ities. The  community,  as  a  symbol  of  direct  social  relationships 
and  grass-roots  government,  has  been  highly  romanticized  in 
recent  years,  by  both  popular  and  scholarly  writers.  People 
were  never  so  interested  in  it  as  they  have  become  now  that  they 
feel  they  have  lost  it. 

2.  Community  projects,  though  now  an  established  part  of  urban, 
and  especially  suburban,  culture,  are  of  limited  importance  as 
devices  for  citizen  education  because  people  commonly  prefer  to 
use  them  to  reinforce  their  existing  predispositions  rather  than  to 
help  accumulate  data  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  for  de- 
cision-making. The  specialist,  seeking  to  introduce  new  ideas 
or  to  re-evaluate  basic  premises,  is  faced  with  the  citizen's 
preference  for  what  John  Galbraith  has  called  "conventional" 
knowledge  over  professional  judgments  or  the  findings  of  aca- 
demic research.  Similarly,  in  any  study  project  such  data  as  are 
gathered,  either  by  citizens  themselves  or  by  specialists  brought 
in  for  the  purpose,  may  or  may  not  play  an  important  role 
in  the  making  of  a  particular  decision.  This  situation  is  prob- 
ably no  different  from  that  arising  whenever  a  decision-maker 
has  choices  to  make  —  he  will  accept  data  that  are  helpful  to 
him  when  he  "does- not  know  how  he  wants  to  proceed,  but 
when  he  has  decided  or  has  a  definite  preference,  he  will  use 
data  only  if  it  is  convenient  and  supportive  —  unless  it  implies 
the  existence  of  a  major  threat  to  his  organization  or  his  own 
status  or  power  position,  in  which  case  he  will  feel  impelled 
to  reappraise  the  situation.    This  phenomenon   is  familiar   to 


students  of  administration,  and  perhaps  to  "civic-minded"  citi- 
zens, too,  but  the  latter  often  act  as  if  data  were  all-important 
in  the  making  of  community  decisions. 

Leaders  of  community  projects  tend  to  prefer  activities  about 
which  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  consensus.  This  is  so 
because  of  the  differing  values  and  interests  they  must  satisfy. 
Also,  civic  organizations  often  consist  of  business  or  professional 
persons  who  do  not  want  to  alienate  customers,  clients,  or  pa- 
tients. In  order  for  a  service  club  or  community  council  to  find 
something  on  which  to  center  its  activities  over  a  period  of  time, 
it  must  find  a  project  that  will  avoid  an  intramural  clash  of 
values  and  that  will  seem  to  members  not  to  be  likely  to  violate 
personal,  social  or  economic  interests.  The  result  often  is  the 
choice  of  a  project  that  involves  none  of  the  crucial  and 
legitimately  controversial  issues  on  the  community  agenda  (per- 
haps race  relations,  the  tax  rate,  or  the  possibility  of  osteopaths 
using  the  local  hospital),  but  is  instead  an  antiseptic  undertak- 
ing widely  accepted  as  "worthwhile."  Opposition  can  then  quite 
easily  be  attributed  to  a  "lack  of  progressiveness." 

It  appears  to  be  necessary  for  community  leaders  always  to 
have  some  project  underway  lest  they  implicitly  vacate  their 
claims  to  leadership.  By  striving  thus  to  lead,  they  often  push 
above  the  public  threshold  of  attention  matters  that  might  other- 
wise be  ignored  by  the  bulk  of  the  citizenry  and  even  by  the 
formal  leadership.  It  is  likely  that  through  such  projects  many 
a  set  of  community  leaders  has  forced  a  decision  —  on  a  new 
jail,  a  remodeled  juvenile  home,  an  outpatient  psychiatric  clinic 
—  that  would  otherwise  have  been  indefinitely  delayed  or  per- 
haps never  made.  Thus,  although  leaders  seek  to  avoid  serious 
overt  opposition,  they  are  less  hesitant  when  the  principal 
obstacle  is  apathy. 

Each  community,  however  small,  is  the  locus  for  an  ecology  of 
civic  and  economic  activities.3  These  take  place  at  various  status 
levels,  and  community  projects  serve  as  a  means  for  upward 
movement  by  status  strivers.  Any  individual  may  take  part  at 
the  level  of  his  own  status  and  competence.  If  he  leads  a  major 
project  that  is  viewed  as  a  success  by  those  in  higher  status 
activities,  he  will  advance  in  his  own  circle  and  be  accorded  the 
recognition  he  seeks.  He  may  even  be  invited  to  participate 
at  the  next  higher  level  as  a  result.  In  this  way,  status  striving 
is  institutionalized  in  a  socially  approved  manner  and  is  simul- 
taneously encouraged  and  controlled. 


3  See  Norton  E.  Long,  "The  Local  Community  as  an  Ecology  of  Games,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  64:  251-261    (November,  1958). 


Those  who  carry  on  projects  run  the  risk  of  having  their  ac- 
tivities expropriated  by  persons  at  higher  status  levels.  In  fact, 
persons  at  each  level  probably  watch  the  activities  of  persons  of 
lesser  status  for  useful  ideas  and  may,  at  times,  indirectly  en- 
courage such  persons  to  experiment  with  an  activity  which  they 
would  not  themselves  undertake  because  of  doubts  concerning 
its  importance  (in  status  terms),  because  of  an  inability  to  assess 
the  likely  outcome  of  the  undertaking,  or  for  some  other  reason. 
If  such  an  experiment  is  successful,  the  high  status  persons  may 
become  active  in  the  undertaking  and,  with  their  superior 
position  in  the  community  and  greater  ability  to  command 
attention  through  the  mass  media  of  communication,  may  suc- 
ceed in  taking  control  of  the  project  and  becoming  identified 
with  it  in  the  mind  of  the  general  citizen.  The  fact  that  the 
various  activities  that  take  place  simultaneously  in  the  com- 
munity intersect  at  certain  points  thus  offers  to  those  involved 
in  them  both  hope  (of  status  advancement)  and  anxiety  (con- 
cerning possible  expropriation). 

The  individual  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  specialists  in  seeking 
to  increase  his  own  profits  on  the  farm  or  in  business,  but  he  is 
not  clear  on  how  to  use  their  advice  on  social  issues  and  matters 
of  public  policy.  There  is  consensus  in  our  culture  on  the 
legitimacy  of  increasing  profits,  within  certain  limits,  but  no 
consensus  on  the  rank  order  or  desired  magnitude  of  community 
services  or  functions,  or  of  the  means  of  financing  them.  Eco- 
nomic interests  and  ideological  preferences  thus  often  become 
more  important  factors  in  persuading  a  citizen  to  a  particular 
side  of  an  issue  than  are  the  views  of  specialists,  and  this  is  true 
even  of  the  citizen  who  is  committed  to  the  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  "expert"  advice  and  who  organizes  a  community 
project  with  the  intention  of  "getting  the  facts"  as  background 
for  guidance  relative  to  some  particular  issue  confronting  his 
community. 

Americans  spend  their  civic  lives  in  putting  out  fires  rather  than 
in  fire  prevention  activities.  Some  of  those  active  in  community 
affairs  concentrate  on  specific  items  (public  transportation, 
homes  for  the  aged),  and  many  operate  in  particular  areas  (the 
community  chest,  physical  planning,  social  welfare),  working  on 
these  matters  even  when  there  is  no  emergency  situation.  But 
the  problems  and  issues  in  any  area  of  local  policy-making  often 
reach  the  level  of  attention  of  the  typical  citizen  only  when  he 
can  be  convinced  that  a  genuine  crisis  exists,  that  is,  when  a 
crisis  can  be  described  in  terms  of  human  interest  and  personal 
involvement.  Not  only  does  the  typical  citizen  grant  a  low 
order  of  importance  to  the  normal  activities  of  local  govern- 


ment  and  of  community  voluntary  organizations,  but  the  nature 
of  the  democratic  process  places  heavy  pressure  upon  elected 
public  officials  to  use  the  fire-brigade  approach  to  policy-mak- 
ing. The  political  figure  is  generally  more  interested  in  short- 
range  studies  and  action  programs  than  in  long-range  planning 
of  any  sort  —  hence  community  studies  will  ordinarily  get  sup- 
port from  the  typical  elected  official  only  if  there  is  strong 
community  expectation  that  he  give  support. 
Community  decisions  are  further  limited  by  the  policy  frame- 
work established  at  the  state  and  national  levels  of  government 
and  by  regional  and  national  voluntary  institutions.  Community 
project  leaders  constantly  discuss  possible  alternative  lines  of 
action  in  terms  of  state  law  —  What  does  the  law  provide?  Have 
the  courts  decided  the  fine  points  of  interpretation?  How  can 
a  change  in  the  law  be  arranged?  State  and  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  are  often  of  special  importance  because  they  diminish 
the  visible  marginal  sacrifice  that  must  be  made  in  order  to 
launch  a  program  or  project,  thus  advancing  it  in  com- 
munity priority  and  blurring  the  usual  criteria  for  decision- 
making. Proponents  of  particular  activities  often  support  grants 
in  their  areas  of  interest,  even  though  to  do  so  may  restrict 
local  policy  choices  (as  Rodwin  points  out  below). 
Both  the  innovation  and  development  of  policies,  and  of  strat- 
egies for  legitimation,  are  increasingly  in  the  hands  of  special- 
ized professionals,  referred  to  in  the  local  press  as  "experts." 
This  is  true  of  both  local  government  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  the  trend  is  evident  in  all  but  the  smallest  com- 
munities. The  professional  tends  to  regard  the  university  re- 
searcher or  consultant  as  a  natural  ally  who  shares  his  values 
and  standards,  and  who  may  be  willing  to  say  what  the  pro- 
fessional would  like  to  say  in  circumstances  where  to  do  so 
might  be  impolitic.  The  effects  of  the  academic  and  practicing 
specialist  upon  policy  content  and  upon  the  role  of  the  volun- 
teer layman  are  many  and  have  been  discussed  in  a  variety  of 
places.4    (Rodwin  and  Rossi  add  thoughts  on  the  subject.) 

The  lot  of  the  specialist  in  the  social  science  areas  is  a 
difficult  one.  He  is  seen  by  local  citizens  as  necessary  to  the 
viability  of  their  community  activities,  but  if  his  views  and  rec- 
ommendations run  counter  to  their  own  values  and  interests, 
they  may  be  dismissed  summarily  from  consideration.  When 
he  says  what  they  want  to  hear,  he  is  an  "expert";  when  he 
does  not,  his  ideas  on  the  subject  are  said  to  be  "a  matter  of 


4  There  is  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject  in  John  R.  Seeley  and  others, 
Crestwood  Heights:  A  Study  of  the  Culture  of  Suburban  Life  (Basic  Books,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1956),  Chap.  11. 


opinion."  Thus,  since  his  contribution  can  be  quite  easily 
neutralized  when  unwanted,  he  is  more  welcomed  than  feared. 
When  his  views  are  accepted  by  the  group  he  is  working  with, 
his  testimonial  is  not  only  valuable  for  public  relations  pur- 
poses, but  his  special  skills  may  be  almost  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  particular  undertaking,  whether  it  be  community  chest 
fund-raising,  physical  planning,  writing  a  new  city  charter,  or 
some  other  activity. 
9.  There  are  leaders  and  followers  in  every  community,  but  the 
patterns  of  leadership  appear  to  be  enormously  varied.  Power 
structure  and  decision-making  studies  to  date  seem  to  have  made 
only  the  beginnings  of  an  examination  of  their  character.  A 
typology  may  perhaps  some  day  be  developed  for  the  analysis 
of  communities  and  for  bringing  together  the  various  discrete 
studies  that  now  exist,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done.  (Both 
Dahl  and  Rossi,  in  their  comments,  contribute  to  the  concept 
of  power.) 

10.  The  influence  exercised  by  community  decision-makers  is 
founded  on  a  number  of  bases,  no  one  of  which  provides  an 
adequate  framework  for  analysis  (see  Dahl  and  Rossi).  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  potential  influence  is  usually  not  fully  or 
efficiently  utilized  in  a  community,  and  there  is  much  "slack 
in  the  system"  (Dahl).  When  the  slack  is  at  a  maximum,  there 
is  much  apathy  toward  community  affairs,  few  decisions  are 
made  by  government,  and  voluntary  associations  or  business 
institutions  become  the  centers  of  decision-making.  When  the 
slack  is  quite  fully  taken  up,  sharp  (but  usually  short-lived) 
community  conflict  results. 

11.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  interests  and  of  ideologies  competing 
for  a  share  in  policy-making  in  all  communities.  The  amount  of 
agreement  on  values  and  goals  varies  a  great  deal,  probably.  In 
any  of  our  largest  cities,  the  abrasives  filling  the  interstices 
that  separate  group  values  are  chronically  present.  In  a  small 
community,  drawing  its  people  from  within  itself  or  from  the 
immediate  hinterland,  a  high  level  of  consensus  may  exist.  No- 
where is  it  complete,  however.  The  conflict  that  is  therefore 
ever-present  limits  the  strategies  of  action  that  are  available  to 
leaders  in  a  community.  It  also  limits  the  effectiveness  of  the 
outside  specialist  who  is  called  into  the  community  as  a  con- 
sultant. Claimed  solutions  are,  of  course,  not  solutions  at  all 
unless  the  prevailing  values  of  the  people  involved  accept  them 
as  such.  What  appears  to  be  a  "good  solution"  to  the  efficiency 
expert  who  is  called  in  to  look  over  the  "high  cost"  of  local 
government  may  be  a  useless  suggestion  to  the  local  citizen 
who  may  value  a  certain  type  of  service  or  a  certain  pattern  of 


access  higher  than  he  does  "efficient"  governmental  administra- 
tion. 
12.  Community  structure  theory  probably  will  not  be  developed 
much  beyond  where  it  now  is  until  we  know  more  about  re- 
search techniques  for  the  analysis  of  value  systems  and  their 
influence  upon  public  policy.  It  seems  likely  that  the  analysis 
of  competing  values  will  tell  us  more  than  the  analysis  of 
competing  economic  interests.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
function  of  values  may  also  assist  community  leaders,  as  well  as 
scholars,  by  helping  them  to  determine  optimum  strategies. 
Knowing  as  little  as  we  do  about  value  systems  today,  leaders 
can  only  play  hunches  when  seeking  to  determine  which 
groups  are  already  persuaded,  which  ones  might  be  persuaded 
and  which  ones  lie  beyond  reach.  Neither  they  nor  scholars 
know  just  how  value  systems  correlate  with  social  and  economic 
interests.  They  quite  certainly  overlap,  but  few  serious  scholars 
in  democratic  nations  continue  to  believe  with  the  Marxists  that 
one  is  merely  a  rationalization  of  the  other.  On  the  basis  of  my 
own  observations,  I  suspect  that  interests  have  been  emphasized 
in  the  social  sciences  at  the  expense  of  value  systems  which, 
though  not  yet  developed  in  operational  research  terms,  seems  to 
possess  great  potential  for  fruitful  inquiry  into  the  explanation 
of  community  differences. 

I  have  offered  here  several  comments  on  the  environment  which  tends 
to  envelop  the  practicing  specialist  and  the  academic  consultant  or  re- 
searcher from  the  social  sciences  when  he  seeks  to  work  in  a  local  arena. 
It  would  not  be  worthwhile  to  offer  a  complete  summary  of  the  points 
I  have  made,  for  they  are  themselves  summary  impressions.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  considerations  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  relate  to  the  fact 
that  the  often  discussed  state  of  community  apathy  is  not  necessarily 
pathological  in  character,  but  is  more  likely  to  represent  a  reasonably 
healthy  condition  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  that  community  projects  are 
part  of  an  elaborate  system  of  status  striving  that  often  has  a  definite 
impact  upon  community-action  programs  and  decision  making.  Projects 
have,  however,  much  less  importance  for  education  in  the  ways  of  democ- 
racy or  in  the  nature  of  social  and  economic  problems  than  widely  ac- 
cepted folklore  would  ascribe  to  them. 

These  and  other  points  I  have  made  are  expanded  upon  in  the  three 
articles  that  follow.  Each  of  the  authors  has  a  different  type  of  emphasis, 
but  all  of  them  discuss  material  quite  directly  related  to  citizen  motiva- 
tion in  civic  activities  and  to  the  many  aspects  of  the  community  de- 
cision-making process. 


Theory,  Research  and  Practice  in 
Community  Organization 


Peter  H.  Rossi 


The  central  concern  of  this  paper  is  with  the  social  structure  of  Amer- 
ican communities.  Three  contributions  to  this  field  will  be  offered:  First, 
some  generalizations  will  be  presented  concerning  the  forms  taken  by 
decision-making  in  American  local  communities.  Secondly,  I  will  in- 
dicate what  these  generalizations  imply  for  techniques  of  community 
organization.  Thirdly,  strategic  problems  in  the  sociology  of  the  local 
community  will  be  pointed  out  to  which  contributions  could  be  made  by 
both  social  researchers  and  those  concerned  with  the  practice  of  com- 
munity organization. 

The  ideas  presented  here  are  based  on  the  published  literature  in  this 
field  and  data  collected  in  half  a  dozen  studies  in  communities  well  scat- 
tered over  the  northeastern  third  of  the  country.1  The  communities  have 
ranged  considerably  in  size  and  in  their  economic  and  social  composi- 
tions, ranging  from  a  neighborhood  in  Chicago  at  one  extreme  to  a 
middle-sized  Southern  Ohio  city  at  the  other.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
constitute  any  sort  of  fair  sample  of  American  communities. 


1  Published  studies  of  community  structure  have  been  summarized  in  Peter  H. 
Rossi,  "Community  Decision  Making,"  Administrative  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  1,  No.  4, 
(March  1957)  pp.  415-43.  Reprinted  in  Roland  Young  (ed.).  Approaches  to  the  Study 
of  Politics  (Evanston,  111.:  Northwestern  University  Press,  1958),  pp.  363-82.  Reports 
of  my  own  studies  are  as  follows: 

Industry  and  Community  (with  James  A.  Davis),  Report  No.  64,  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  University  of  Chicago,  October  1957. 

"The  Impact  of  Party  Organization  in  an  Industrial  Setting"  (with  Phillips  Cut- 
right),  in  Community  Political  Systems:  First  International  Yearbook  in  Political  Be- 
havior Research,  Morris  Janowitz  and  Heinz  Eulau  (eds.),  (Glencoe,  111.:  The  Free 
Press,  1961). 

Politics  of  Urban  Reneival    (with   Robert  Dentler),    (Glencoe,  111.:   The  Free  Press, 
1961). 

The  "Bay  City  Study"  was  conducted  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  University  by  J.  Leiper  Freeman,  James  Shipton,  Alice  S.  Rossi,  and  the 
author.  "Bay  City"  is  the  pseudonym  given  to  a  small  industrial  city  in  Massachusetts 
where  the  project  carried  out  a  series  of  interrelated  studies  on  opinion  formation  and 
decision  making  on  local  issues. 


Observations  on  Community  Social  Structure 

When  compared  with  the  American  community  in  the  19th  century, 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  contemporary  cities  is  the  relative 
drop  in  the  importance  of  local  government,  not  only  in  comparison  with 
state  and  federal  governments,  but  also  relative  to  the  importance  of 
local  voluntary  associations.  To  understand  what  is  happening  within 
a  contemporary  community  an  investigator  cannot  confine  himself  to  the 
official  table  of  organization  for  municipal  government  but  must  add 
to  it  a  host  of  voluntary  associations  which  act  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity and  which,  together  with  the  formal  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment, form  the  basic  organizational  framework  of  the  local  community. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  "community  project." 
Significant  community  enterprises  are  often  initiated  outside  the  frame- 
work of  local  government,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  proliferation  of  civic 
associations  and  citizen  committees. 

In  many  communities  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  often  appear  to  be 
dragging  their  heels  while  organized  "prominent"  citizens  exhort  the 
community  to  push  towards  progress.  The  voluntary  associations,  ranging 
from  the  more  permanent  varieties  —  the  Community  Chest,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  service  clubs  —  to  the  ad  hoc  Citizens'  Committees, 
have  taken  over  many  of  the  functions  of  initiating  social  change  and 
marshalling  community  support  for  such  changes  that  are  formally  allo- 
cated to  local  government  and  to  political  parties.  While  it  is  true  in 
many  cases  that  these  voluntary  associations  eventually  must  move  local 
authorities,  the  initial  spark  and  much  of  the  task  of  mobilizing  public 
opinion  have  been  performed  for  the  latter  in  advance. 

My  colleague  Edward  A.  Banfield  tells  me  that  this  is  a  peculiarly 
American  pattern,  not  to  be  encountered  in  England  or  in  other  Western 
nations.  In  England  particularly,  local  government  agencies,  well  staffed 
with  experts,  are  the  prime  movers  of  social  change  in  the  community. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  the  American  community  in  com- 
parison with  the  past  is  the  status  gap  between  the  personnel  of  local 
government  and  the  local  elites  of  wealth,  intellect  and  status.2  The  local 
echelons  of  the  party  organizations  and  the  elective  offices  of  municipal, 
county  and  even  state  governments  are  manned  by  persons  whose  social 
positions  are  often  many  levels  below  the  denizens  of  the  Country  Club, 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  City  Fathers  and  the 
county  commissioners  are  recruited,  at  best,  from  among  local  lawyers  of 
somewhat  uncertain  income  and  miscellaneous  clientele,  and  more  likely 
from  among  small  proprietors  or  professional  politicians.  Money,  status 
and  intellect  seem  in  one  place  and  political  control  in  another.    Such 

2For  a  provocative  conceptualization  of  the  relationship  between  political  power 
and  general  prestige,  see  Howard  M.  Brotz,  "Social  Stratification  and  the  Political 
Order,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  64,    (May  1959),  pp.  571-578. 
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anomalies  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  things  are  really  not  what  they 
seem  and  that  somewhere  there  are  strings  by  means  of  which  local  gov- 
ernment is  guided  from  without. 

How  things  "get  done"  has  therefore  become  more  and  more  prob- 
lematical as  the  lack  of  articulation  grows  between  the  political  elite  and 
the  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  elites.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  corner  grocer  elected  mayor  can  govern  in  his  own  right  in  a 
community  with  branch  factories  of  several  national  firms,  a  local  elite 
of  some  wealth,  and  several  large  commercial  establishments. 

This  apparent  "mushiness"  to  the  local  community  gives  rise  to  prob- 
lems common  to  both  the  community  sociologist  and  the  community  or- 
ganizer. It  is  hard  to  understand  what  makes  a  community  "tick"  and  it 
is  hard  to  grasp  how  to  operate  the  machinery.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  one  community  manages  to  be  run  with  admirable  attention 
to  modernization  while  another,  apparently  similar  one,  stagnates. 

Power  Structures 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  resort  to  a  model  of  explanation  which 
sees  the  ultimate  source  of  innovation  and  social  change  in  the  local  com- 
munity in  either  a  single  individual  or  in  a  very  small  group  of  men. 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  evidence  that  this  explanation  is  warranted 
in  some  communities  or  that  some  data  on  all  communities  tends  to  sup- 
port this  viewpoint.  However,  I  do  wish  to  deny  that  this  is  always  the 
case  or  even  that  it  is  the  case  more  often  than  not. 

The  existence  of  power  phenomena  on  the  local  scene  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Citizens  are  not  equal,  either  in  their  interest  or  their  involvement 
in  local  affairs,  nor  are  decision-makers  equally  sensitive  to  the  opinions 
of  every  citizen.  It  is  this  inequality  of  status,  wealth,  leadership,  and  in- 
volvement which  is  at  the  base  of  power. 

The  important  issues  in  this  connection  are  two  in  number:  first, 
what  accounts  for  the  differentials  in  effectiveness,  and  secondly,  over 
what  kinds  of  decision-makers  is  power  particularly  effective? 

In  each  of  the  several  communities  which  we  have  studied,  the  same 
types  of  persons  are  found  to  be  those  whose  wishes  or  demands  carried 
particular  weight  with  decision-makers.  The  set  of  effective  power  wield- 
ers  would  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  decision-maker  involved  and 
the  issue  under  consideration.  But,  in  each  case  it  was  possible  to  discern 
for  that  case  some  overall  ranking  of  effectiveness  along  which  prominent 
citizens  could  be  ordered  unidimensionally. 

The  way  in  which  the  content  of  an  issue  determined  who  would  be 
effective  in  moving  a  decision  suggests  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  define 
a  single  overall  pyramidal  power  structure.  Yet,  there  is  an  overall 
pyramidal  structure  of  power;  not  of  exercised  power,  but  of  power 
potential.  In  other  words,  men  and  social  positions  could  be  ranked 
unidimensionally  according   to  how  much  weight   they   could  possibly 
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carry,  but  not  according  to  how  much  weight  they  actually  throw  around. 
This  implies  two  things:  First,  the  exercise  of  power  is  voluntary  and 
some  persons  of  considerable  potential  elect  not  to  employ  it.  Secondly, 
power  rarely  is  used  in  all  the  spheres  of  community  life  where  it  might 
be  employed.  In  part,  this  is  because  partisans  seem  to  "specialize"  in 
some  areas  of  community  life  and  in  part,  some  areas  of  community  life 
are  more  immune  to  power. 

What  are  the  attributes  of  people  or  social  positions  which  can  wield 
effective  influence?  Listed  below  is  a  partial  catalogue  of  bases  of  power: 

1.  Control  over  wealth  and  other  resources: 

This  is  rarely  sufficient  by  itself.  Wealth  needs  to  be  turned  into 
control  over  resources  or  institutions  that  can  be  used  as  sanc- 
tions —  e.g.,  control  over  banks,  land,  mass  media  —  or  accom- 
panied by  a  tradition  of  community  activity  and  concern.  Thus,  in 
"Bay  City,"  Massachusetts,  one  wealthy  family  was  very  powerful 
because  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present  it  had  made  heavy 
contributions  to  the  community  by  endowing  hospitals,  play- 
grounds, and  the  like,  and  was  recognized  as  having  a  claim  to 
be  heard.  Another  family,  equally  wealthy,  but  without  such  a 
history,  would  have  been  resented  had  it  made  the  same  demands 
on  the  community. 

2.  Control  over  mass  media: 

Any  newspaper  publisher  is  ipso  facto  powerful  whether  or  not  his 
newspaper  can  wield  a  great  deal  of  influence  with  the  public. 
Thus  in  a  Southern  Ohio  town,  the  newspaper  has  a  poor  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  yet  the  publisher  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  community  decisions.  The  controllers  of  the  mass 
media  are  in  a  strategic  position  because  they  can  either  give 
or  withhold  both  attention  and  approval.  These  powers  are 
exercised  within  limits,  since  a  newspaper  still  must  publish  some 
news. 

3.  Control  over  solidary  groups: 

Persons  who  are  at  head  of  cohesive  organized  groups  or  who  are 
reputed  to  have  influence  over  large  segments  of  the  public  can 
wield  power  by  threatening  to  withhold  support.  Even  when  sup- 
port by  public  opinion  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  decision -maker  role,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce campaign  to  get  new  industry  into  town,  the  threat' of  with- 
holding public  support  may  be  an  effective  sanction. 

4.  Control  over  values: 

Those  social  positions,  such  as  minister,  priest,  and  certain  of  the 
professions,  which  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  cultural  values,  wield  power  by  virtue  of  their  right  to  make 
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value  judgments.  A  minister's  moral  judgment  counts  more  be- 
cause this  is  his  "specialty." 

5.    Control  over  prestigeful  interaction: 

Control  over  entree  into  desirable  social  circles  is  an  important 
sanction  over  the  behavior  of  decision-makers.  The  transformation 
of  a  rough-and-tumble  labor  leader  into  a  tractable  and  well- 
behaved  member  of  the  Community  Chest  in  a  large  industrial 
city  was  accomplished  by  tempting  him  into  the  social  circles  of 
high-level  management. 

In  connection  with  this  list,  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  may  not  be  the 
objective  facts  which  count  so  much  as  the  reputed  facts.  Thus  the  man- 
agers of  industrial  establishments  in  a  Southern  Ohio  City  are  ranked  in 
power  roughly  according  to  the  perceived  size  of  each  firm.  However, 
size  is  rarely  accurately  seen  but  distorted  to  fit  the  rank  order  of  power. 
Similarly,  the  Protestant  Republican  politicians  in  "Bay  City,"  Massa- 
chusetts saw  the  Catholic  priests  as  important  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
Party  who  through  their  control  over  their  flocks  prevented  access  to 
the  Democratic  masses.  In  point  of  fact,  a  majority  of  the  priests  in  the 
community  were  Republican  in  their  personal  political  convictions. 

The  manipulation  of  the  appearance  of  power  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
major  techniques  of  the  skillful  would-be  leaders.  The  source  of  power 
which  is  most  easily  manipulated  in  this  sense  is  leadership  in  organized 
groups.  Few  of  the  organized  groups  on  the  local  scene  have  the  power 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  that  they  are  reputed  to  have. 

Who  has  power  over  whom?  Perhaps  the  clearest  distinction  here  is 
between  the  two  areas  of  community  life  —  local  government  and  the 
voluntary  community  associations.  For  local  government  officials  who 
are  ultimately  brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  on  election  day, 
the  leaders  of  solidary  groups  normally  on  their  side  carry  the  most 
weight.  In  so  far  as  wealth  and  the  mass  media  are  seen  as  potential 
influencers  of  public  opinion,  they  too  are  powerful.  Within  the  volun- 
tary community  associations  which  depend  largely  on  the  bounty  of 
large  contributors,  wealth  and  its  control  play  the  major  role. 

Another  distinction  must  be  drawn  according  to  types  of  issues.  An 
issue  which  divides  the  community  (or  which  potentially  might  divide 
the  community)  can  be  moved  to  a  decision  point  only  by  solidary 
groups.  I  have  in  mind  in  this  connection  such  issues  as  integration 
in  public  housing,  or  public  schools.  Projects  which  can  be  achieved 
without  striking  deeply  at  the  gains  of  one  particular  group  are  per- 
haps best  moved  by  the  elite  of  wealth  and  status.  Thus  the  best  way 
to  get  a  Hospital  Drive  underway  is  to  get  together  a  committee  of  prom- 
inent citizens  but  the  best  way  to  get  an  FEP  ordinance  is  to  prove  that 
some  significant  portion  of  the  electorate  is  for  it.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  "non-political"  policy  issues. 
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While  this  portrait  is  probably  true  in  a  last-analysis,  ultimate 
showdown  sense,  it  should  not  be  taken  as  the  picture  of  day-to-day 
activities.  The  potential  for  power  is  only  intermittently  exercised.  By 
and  large,  a  city  council  goes  its  own  way,  the  mayor  himself  makes  the 
major  part  of  his  own  decisions,  the  Chamber  is  guided  by  its  full-time 
secretary,  and  so  on.  Thus,  decisions  are  made  with  the  potential  power 
structure  in  mind,  but  few  issues  are  clear  in  their  implications  for  the 
powerful. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  energy  is  expended  in  connection  with 
community  projects  in  negotiating  consent  and  support.  The  urban  re- 
newal of  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  in  Chicago,  for  example,  required  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  negotiation  between  and  among  politicians,  Uni- 
versity officials,  community  leaders,  and  downtown  businessmen.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  an  observer  like  myself,  much  of  the  negotiation  at  first 
glance  appeared  unnecessary  and  redundant.  The  key  to  the  explana- 
tion of  this  activity  lay  in  the  profound  uncertainty  of  the  decision- 
makers concerning  the  ability  of  individuals  and  groups  to  veto  the  plan. 
In  particular,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  the  mayor  that  no  significant 
group  opposed  the  plan  and  further  that  there  were  positive  benefits 
to  the  mayor's  career  to  be  gained  by  going  along  with  it.  In  part  the 
process  consisted  of  showing  persons  opposing  you  represented  "only 
themselves"  while  your  supporters  represented  wide-spread  consensus 
among  large  segments  of  the  population. 

The  practical  significance  of  the  view  of  community  power  structure 
presented  here  is  on  a  general  level.  The  community  organizer  bent  on 
getting  some  change  introduced  into  a  community  has  a  wider  range 
of  alternative  tactics  from  among  which  to  choose  than  would  be  the 
case  were  a  single  pyramidal  model  of  community  power  structure  a  good 
fit  to  all  communities.  The  problem  of  the  community  organizer  be- 
comes one  of  identifying  which  portions  of  the  potential  power  struc- 
ture it  is  possible  to  enlist  and  which  would  be  most  effective  in  moving 
the  community  toward  a  decision. 

Two  specific  tactics  are  also  implied  in  the  power  structure  model. 
First,  in  order  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  voluntary  association  sector  of  the 
local  community,  it  is  important  to  define  the  issue  as  non-controversial 
and  the  proposed  change  as  a  benefit  to  all  groups  or  at  least  a  detriment 
to  no  groups.  (Additional  reasons  for  employing  this  tactic  will  be  given 
later  on  in  this  paper.)  Secondly,  it  is  important  to  appear  to  recruit  mass 
support  through  the  aid  of  reputedly  solidary  organizations  if  you  want 
to  move  local  government  and  as  a  corollary  that  it  is  important  to  move 
masses  of  resources  if  you  want  to  move  the  voluntary  organization  sector. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  task  of  the  community  organizer  is  the 
negotiation  of  consent  and  support  from  possible  sources  of  opposition. 
The  most  successful  community  organizers  whom  I  have  encountered  were 
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extraordinarily  skilled  at  this  prime  task  and  spent  upward  of  half  of  their 
time  at  it. 

The  Origination  of  Change 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  study  of  the  local  community,  the  topic 
that  engages  our  attention  more  quickly  than  any  other  is  the  study  of  how 
social  action  —  the  deliberate  and  intended  changes  —  comes  about. 

The  first  question  we  may  raise  in  this  connection  is,  from  where  do 
these  changes  originate?  There  are  several  sources  to  be  encountered 
typically  within  a  community.  To  begin  with,  major  sources  of  innova- 
tions are  those  professionalized  occupational  roles  centrally  concerned 
with  community  institutions.  Part  of  the  jobs  of  certain  occupations  is 
to  constantly  propose  changes  in  community  institutions.  Such  profes- 
sional roles  as  city  managers,  school  superintendents,  public  health  offi- 
cers and  the  like  carry  within  themselves  the  notion  of  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  services  involved. 

For  example,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  major  source  of  change  with- 
in school  systems  stems  from  the  school  administrators.  School  admin- 
istration as  taught  within  the  three  graduate  schools  of  education  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  haunted  by  the  dilemma  that  a  superintendent's 
worth  in  the  profession  depends  on  how  many  changes  he  can  introduce 
into  his  system,  but  his  tenure  in  the  community  often  depends  on  com- 
pletely different  criteria.  School  superintendents  and  other  community 
professionals  faced  with  similar  dilemmas  react  to  this  conflict  by  an 
extraordinary  mobility  rate. 

Another  point  of  origin  for  social  action  lies  in  the  competition 
among  community  leaders.  Often  enough  local  politics  appears  to  be  a 
wild  search  for  issues,  with  issue  after  issue  being  offered  up  to  the  public. 
While  few  such  attempts  succeed  in  capturing  public  fancy  sufficiently  to 
develop  into  large  scale  controversies,  this  possibility  is  another  spectre 
that  haunts  every  community  leader  and  public  official.  This  anxiety 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  the  non-partisan  citizens'  committee  and  the 
desire  to  "take  politics  out  of"  schools,  highways,  police  protection  and 
the  like. 

Finally,  one  must  acknowledge  the  elusive  but  fairly  important  role 
played  by  general  American  value  standards.  The  Cult  of  Civic  Im- 
provement has  many  devotees  in  the  typical  American  community,  to  be 
found  in  greatest  number  within  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
service  clubs.  The  search  for  something  to  do  in  the  way  of  improvement 
and  amelioration  and  especially  to  provide  symbols  of  Progress,  preferably 
concrete,  provides  a  constant  stream  of  community  "projects."  Indeed, 
the  demand  for  community  projects  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  small  in- 
dustry replete  with  publications,  training  sessions,  and  the  like  to  supply 
the  demand.   Certainly  the  existence  of  community  service  organizations 
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like  that  at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  at  Michigan  State  University 
is  in  part  a  response  to  this  demand. 

Hunter's  study3  of  Atlanta  particularly  shows  how  a  group  of  restless 
and  energetic  businessmen  spent  some  significant  portion  of  their  time 
organizing  "projects"  to  improve  their  city.  In  the  achievement  of  an 
urban  renewal  project  around  the  University  of  Chicago,  not  the  least 
expenditure  of  effort  came  from  the  high  level  businessmen  closely  con- 
nected with  the  University. 

In  this  last  connection,  it  is  important  not  to  take  for  granted  the  par- 
ticipation of  high  level  businessmen  in  civic  activities  in  the  local  com- 
munity by  a  glib  but  unsophisticated  interest  explanation.  If  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  business  enterprises  to  expend  funds  and  provide  the  time  of 
business  managers  for  community  projects,  the  interest  is  far  from  specific 
to  the  usual  business  enterprise.  Furthermore,  it  is  precisely  those  en- 
terprises whose  fates  are  most  closely  linked  with  the  local  community  — 
small  commercial  establishments  —  whose  civic  participation  is  weakest.4 

For  an  explanation  of  business  participation  in  community  projects, 
it  is  more  useful  to  look  to  the  social  functions  played  by  such  par- 
ticipation within  the  business  community.  So  much  a  part  of  community 
life,  as  lived  in  the  middle  and  upper  echelons  of  the  business  world, 
are  community  projects  that  the  latter  have  taken  on  the  function  of 
providing  a  measure  of  the  prestige  positions  of  firms  and  business  man- 
agers on  the  local  scene.  In  proportion  as  a  man  and  his  firm  play  im- 
portant roles  in  such  projects,  he  and  it  are  judged  by  their  business 
peers  as  having  both  power  and  prestige.  While  often  enough  the  public 
relations  office  of  the  firm  rationalizes  the  expenditure  of  resources  as  an 
investment  in  community  goodwill,  the  primary  audience  in  fact  turns 
out  to  be  the  rest  of  the  business  community  while  the  general  public 
remains  virtually  unaffected. 

In  a  way,  the  Community  Chest  or  the  Hospital  Drives  are  non-waste- 
ful potlatches  in  which  both  firms  and  individuals  validate  their  bids 
for  prestige  by  the  amounts  of  money  they  contribute.  Conspicuous 
charity  and  good  civic  works  in  the  middle  20th  Century  have  replaced 
the  conspicuous  consumption  and  private  piety  of  the  late  19th  Century, 
aided  considerably  by  the  contributions-to-charity  provisions  of  our  in- 
come tax  laws. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  charity  and  community  project  fields  that 
those  who  foot  the  bill  call  the  tune.  These  community  organizations  are 
not  "democratic"  ones,  ultimately  responsible  to  a  constituency  widely 
defined.  Rather  they  are  ruled  by  boards  and  committees  who  nominate 
and  choose  their  own  successors.    Thus  a  structure  of  power  is  more 


3Floyd  Hunter,  Community  Power  Structure  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1952). 

4  Documentation  for  these  points  may  be  found  in  Industry  and  Community,  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  Report  No.  64. 
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clearly  visible  in  this  area  of  community  life  than  in  any  other.  The 
boards  and  committees  heavily  weighted  with  large  contributors  most 
closely  approximate  the  pyramidal  model  of  a  power  structure.  In  this 
area  of  community  life,  wealth  and  power  go  hand  in  hand.  Participation 
in  such  activities  becomes  a  way  of  cashing  in  the  resources  that  one  may 
control,  transforming  money  into  prestige.  It  is  this  tie-in  between 
prestige  and  participation  in  the  community  affairs  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  recruit  easily  the  higher  ranks  of  the  business  and  professional 
worlds  to  serve  on  the  boards  and  committees  of  community  organiza- 
tions. 

One  consequence  of  this  latent  function  of  civic  participation  is  that 
such  civic  participation  tends  to  shy  away  from  the  controversial  and  to 
stick  to  things  that  no  one  possibly  could  disagree  with.  Favorite  projects 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  Southern  Ohio  community  included 
a  club  house  for  youth  and  rounding  up  votes  for  a  school  bond  issue. 
Nobody  in  the  business  community  would  tackle  fair  employment  laws 
or  even  fluoridation  for  fear  that  failure  of  the  project  would  jeopardize 
the  prestige  position  which  participation  validates.  Similarly,  business- 
men joined  in  the  fight  for  urban  renewal  in  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
only  when  it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  significant  opposition  to  the 
plan  and  when  it  was  clear  that  it  would  eventually  go  through.  This 
pattern  is  one  of  the  major  sources  for  the  businessman's  aversion  to 
politics. 

The  practical  implications  of  this  interpretation  are  considerable.  For 
one  thing,  this  provides  a  remarkable  source  of  manpower  for  the  citizen 
committees  of  community  projects.  Secondly,  it  underscores  the  necessity 
for  making  sure  that  a  project  is  not  going  to  be  controversial  if  business 
community  support  is  to  be  recruited.  This  gives  rise  to  a  new  public 
relations  art,  that  of  coopting  a  sufficient  portion  of  community  leader- 
ship to  take  the  potential  sting  out  of  any  community  project. 

Citizen  Participation 

Citizen  participation5  is  a  social  invention  which  is  characteristic  of 
American  community  life.  The  idea  of  ordinary  citizens  taking  part  in 
improving  the  commonweal  is  very  congenial  to  our  conception  of 
democracy  in  which  superior  wisdom  is  imputed  to  an  enlightened 
citizenry.  According  to  its  proponents  much  good  is  credited  to  this  social 
invention.  A  minimum  claim  is  that  when  the  ordinary  citizens  of  a 
community  get  together,  the  final  outcome  is  something  that  has  an 
easier  chance  of  widespread  community  acceptance.  Some  claim  that  bet- 
ter decisions  result.   Some  extreme  proponents  have  claimed  all  sorts  of 


5  A  full  account  of  the  citizen  participation  surrounding  an  urban  renewal  project 
can  be  found  in  Rossi  and  Dentler,  op.  cit. 
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miracles:  One  psychiatrist  has  claimed  that  better  mental  health  results 
in  the  community  when  participation  really  works. 

In  1958  and  1959,  my  co-workers  and  I  studied  the  effectiveness 
of  citizen  participation  in  the  urban  renewal  planning  of  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood,  the  neighborhood  immediately  surrounding  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  If  ever  citizen  participation  was  to  achieve  its  claims, 
this  was  the  neighborhood  in  which  success  was  most  likely.  The  density 
of  liberal,  intellectual  homeowners  in  the  area  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  comparable  urban  place.  In  fact,  this  may  be  the  only  urban  neigh- 
borhood in  this  country  in  which  intellectuals  occupy  the  highest  prestige 
rank,  a  phenomenon  which  is  due  to  85%  of  the  faculty  residing  within 
one-half  mile  of  the  University. 

The  area  can  be  characterized  as  hyper-organized.  The  local  citizens' 
organization,  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community  Conference,  has  4,000 
members  on  its  rolls.  Block  groups  affiliated  loosely  with  the  Conference 
can  claim  an  additional  4,000  persons,  without  counting  overlapping 
membership.  Thus  approximately  40%  of  the  families  in  the  area  are 
connected  organizationally  with  the  Conference.  Of  the  non-members, 
"fellow  travelers"  account  for  an  unknown  but  undoubtedly  large  pro- 
portion. The  expertise  that  the  Conference  can  call  upon  from  its  mem- 
bership is  nothing  short  of  fabulous:  prominent  social  scientists,  city 
planners,  geographers,  real  estate  moguls,  lawyers,  all  of  first  rank,  are 
active  members  and  participate  heavily  in  the  Conference's  many  com- 
mittees. Thousands  of  man  hours  of  work  and  thousands  of  dollars  of 
foundation  funds  went  into  the  stimulation  and  organization  of  citizen 
participation  in  the  replanning  of  the  area.  Block  groups  met,  considered 
plans  drawn  up  by  professional  planners,  made  recommendations  which 
were  carried  to  the  planners,  new  plans  were  communicated  to  the  block 
groups  and  so  on. 

The  achievements  of  the  Conference  must  be  judged  to  be  considerable 
but  only  in  some  directions.  A  large  number  of  minor  changes  were  made 
in  the  plan  surrounding  such  decisions  as  which  house  on  a  block  was  to 
be  demolished  to  provide  playground  space  around  a  public  school.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  level  of  anxiety  in  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  plan  to  individual  householders  was  lowered.  Intense  popular 
support  for  the  final  plan  was  mobilized.  But  the  Conference  was  unable 
to  have  included  in  the  plan  provisions  close  to  its  central  ideological 
goals,  such  as  provisions  for  middle  income  housing,  public  housing, 
guarantees  surrounding  relocations  of  displaced  residents  and  the  like. 

The  lesson  of  the  Conference  and  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  for  the  student 
of  community  organization  was  that  citizen  participation  is  a  cooptation 
device  which  progressively  committed  the  citizens  to  the  plan  while  their 
right  to  dissent  was  being  undercut.  This  occurred  because  a  large  group 
of  citizens,  no  matter  how  well  trained,  working  on  a  part-time  basis 
can  only  come  to  a  firm  consensus  on  general  goals  and  hence  are  in  an 
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inferior  bargaining  position  vis  a  vis  a  smaller  but  full-time  group  of 
professionals.  (There  are,  of  course,  other  elements  at  work  in  this  case 
which  complicate  the  matter  and  into  which  we  can  not  go  in  this  short 
paper.) 

The  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  experience  raises  serious  questions  in  my 
mind  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  citizen  participation  for  some  of  its 
goals.  Grass  roots  groups  like  the  Conference  can  only  react  to  pro- 
posals made  by  professionals  and  despite  the  professional  competence 
that  might  be  involved  in  such  an  organization,  its  major  function 
turns  out  to  be  that  of  giving  the  appearance  of  consent  upwards  and 
the  appearance  of  participation  downwards.  While  it  is  clear  that  the 
participation  of  citizens  and  their  wholehearted  involvement  in  the  plan 
made  it  easier  for  the  plan  to  be  accepted,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
plan  made  by  the  citizens  themselves. 

The  lesson  for  the  community  organizer  is  plain:  the  function  of 
citizen  participation  is  to  support,  not  to  create.  The  function  of  the  pro- 
fessional is  to  create. 

Observations  on  Community  Differences 

A  perennial  problem  of  the  community  researcher  is  the  nagging  fear 
that  the  community  he  has  studied  was  somehow  so  atypical  as  to  be 
completely  idiosyncratic.  While  the  obvious  solution  is  to  plan  compara- 
tive community  researches,  few  such  researches  have  been  carried  out. 

The  major  problem  we  wish  to  pose  in  this  section  is  what  are  the 
differences  between  communities  which  might  conceivably  affect  the 
ways  in  which  decisions  are  made.  Drawing  again  on  field  experiences, 
we  will  enumerate  below  some  of  the  community  variations  which  seem 
of  some  importance: 

First  of  all,  it  is  obvious  that  the  formal  structure  of  local  government 
plays  an  important  role.  The  legal  structure  of  local  government  desig- 
nates who  is  to  have  the  power  to  make  important  decisions.  Despite 
the  wide  variation  in  this  country  in  the  forms  of  local  government, 
little  is  known  of  effects  of  such  variations  on  the  types  of  decision 
processes  involved  or  on  the  outcome  in  terms  of  municipal  services. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "folklore"  knowledge  on  this  score, 
but  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  systematic  research. 

For  example,  as  far  as  voting  behavior  is  concerned,  we  scarcely  know 
anything  about  the  effects  of  non-partisan  electoral  procedures.  There 
was  some  evidence  in  our  own  study  of  "Bay  City"  that  by  de-emphasizing 
the  organizational  ties  of  candidates  —  not  only  to  party  but  to  other 
associations  as  well  —  non-partisan  elections  favor  demagoguery  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  one-party  South.  In  addition,  by  obscuring  the  cues 
used  by  voters,  non-partisan  elections  appeared  to  favor  the  well  organ- 
ized minority  (usually  the  middle  class)  against  the  relatively  unorganized 
mass. 
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Perhaps  the  major  differences  among  the  communities  we  have 
studied  concern  the  relative  popularity  of  the  two  political  parties.  In 
heavily  Democratic  "Bay  City,"  governmental  institutions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  school  and  library  boards,  are  run  by  representatives 
of  the  newer  immigrant  groups,  while  the  voluntary  community  asso- 
ciations are  in  the  hands  of  the  largely  Protestant,  Yankee  Republican 
group.  The  separation  between  control  over  local  government  and  power 
within  the  non-political  areas  of  community  life  is  almost  complete.  Two 
broad  power  structures  have  emerged  centered  around  each  of  these  sets 
of  institutions.  The  prestige  of  political  activity  is  low.  In  a  large  Mid- 
Western  industrial  city,  the  same  phenomenon  is  emerging  at  present. 
In  both  these  communities  how  one  gets  things  done  politically  is  quite 
different  from  getting  things  done  in  other  areas  of  community  life. 

In  contrast,  in  a  predominantly  Republican  Southern  Ohio  town, 
there  is  some  continuity  of  membership  between  the  voluntary  associa- 
tional  life  and  political  life.  The  members  of  the  City  Council  are  also 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  Kiwanis  and  Rotary. 
Conflicts  tend  to  center  about  battles  between  "ins"  and  "outs"  rather 
than  around  the  more  enduring  cleavages  of  class  and  ethnicity.  The 
closer  associational  ties  between  the  various  decision-makers  tends  to 
soften  conflict  and  produce  greater  consensus.  Making  community  de- 
cisions tends  to  become  a  somewhat  informal  activity  contained  within 
the  dominant  business  community,  as  the  personal  ties  between  decision- 
makers afford  easy  access  to  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  political  and  associational  elites  has  made  the  numerically 
larger  working  class  feel  somewhat  alienated  from  the  community  de- 
cision processes.  The  possibility  of  grass  roots  revolt  in  the  town  is  quite 
real. 

These  considerations6  suggest  that  on  a  higher  level  of  abstraction  two 
crucial  differences  may  exist  among  communities:  the  degree  to  which 
coincide  the  lines  of  cleavage  along  class,  ethnicity,  and  political  party 
lines;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  associational  life  of  the  community 
forms  an  unbroken  or  a  discontinuous  web.  Where  cleavages  coincide, 
as  in  "Bay  City",  conflict  tends  to  become  regularized  and  channeled  in 
the  same  fashion  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues.  It  is  possible  to  predict 
in  advance  how  the  various  groups  in  the  city  will  line  up  on  a  given 
issue,  and  also  to  specify  what  are  the  processes  of  accommodation  that 
will  probably  be  employed.  Where  the  lines  of  cleavage  do  not  coincide, 
conflict  tends  to  be  more  sporadic. 

Where  associational  life  forms  a  continuous  web  knitting  together  the 
major  groups  within  a  community,  conflict  may  become  muted  through 
the  familiar  cross-pressures  mechanism.  Thus,  in  our  Ohio  community, 
cooptation  is  the  most  familiar  way  to  minimize  differences:   the  bond 


8  The  ideas  presented  here  have  been  influenced  very  much   by  James  Coleman, 
Community  Conflict   (Glencoe,  111.:  The  Free  Press,  1957). 
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issue  for  the  new  high  school  was  sponsored  by  a  Citizens'  Committee 
headed  by  a  Catholic,  a  Jew,  and  a  Protestant.  The  committee  which 
headed  the  drive  for  money  for  an  addition  to  the  Catholic  hospital 
was  the  same  as  that  which  subsequently  headed  a  committee  for  the 
Methodist  hospital.  Almost  every  leader  has  ties  of  a  personal  or  asso- 
ciational  nature  with  every  other  and  avoidance  of  open  conflict  is  one 
way  of  preserving  such  ties. 

One  type  of  community  where  discontinuity  in  social  life  is  highly 
likely  to  occur  is  the  dormitory  suburb.  The  symbiotic  division  of  labor 
in  the  self-contained  community  helps  to  mitigate  conflict,  a  factor 
which  is  not  present  in  the  suburb.  We  can  therefore  expect  that  con- 
flict will  be  more  bitter  and  longer  lasting  in  a  suburb  than  in  a  more  self- 
contained  community. 

Certainly  city  size  would  be  a  crucial  difference  among  communities 
although  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  clear  how  size  per  se  works.  One  can 
expect  that  the  web  of  associational  life  would  be  less  continuous  in  a 
large  city  than  in  a  smaller  one.  Other  mechanisms  are  undoubtedly 
at  work,  but  perhaps  the  major  differences  between  cities  of  different 
sizes  stem  from  the  accompanying  differences  in  economic  structure  and 
population  composition. 

This  last  consideration  is  perhaps  not  the  least.  Variations  in  the 
structure  of  control  over  economic  institutions  may  be  expected  to  affect 
the  nature  of  community  life  and  the  decision-making  process.  One-in- 
dustry towns  may  be  so  strongly  controlled  by  the  firm  in  question  that 
independent  and  diverse  bases  of  power  may  not  exist,  leading,  perhaps, 
to  a  polarization  between  a  small  elite  and  a  large  mass.  Towns  with 
locally  owned  industries  as  compared  with  absentee-owned  companies 
might  show  a  richer  community  life  —  as  Mills  and  Ullmer  have  claimed7 
—  or  show  a  semi-feudal  paternalistic  pattern  as  was  the  case  in  the  past  of 
the  Ohio  city  we  have  studied.  Perhaps  the  firmest  generalization  pos- 
sible is  that  the  greater  the  diversification  of  the  economic  control  the 
less  likely  the  concentration  of  power  and  the  more  likely  a  "healthy 
competition"  for  leadership  among  different  social  positions  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Strategic  Gaps  in  the  Sociology  of  Community 

The  sociology  of  the  local  community  suffers  from  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  vagueness  and  imprecision  that  characterizes  the  social 
sciences  in  general.  Despite  the  long  tradition  of  community  studies 
in  empirical  branches  of  sociology  and  anthropology,  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  putting  things  together  in  a  systematic  fashion.    Of  the 


7  C.  Wright  Mills  and  Melville  Ullmer,  "Small  Business  and  Civic  Welfare,"  The 
Report  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  United  States  Senate  Document  No. 
135,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Second  Session    (Washington:   1946). 
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recent  work  in  this  field,  only  James  Coleman's  monograph,  Community 
Conflict,8  represents  a  very  firm  step  in  this  direction. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  systematic  un- 
derstanding of  local  communities  is  the  absence  of  a  good  conceptual 
scheme  for  the  identification  of  the  crucial  elements  in  community  struc- 
ture. We  need  a  good  guide  book  to  tell  us  what  to  look  for,  how  to 
identify  and  how  to  measure  the  sociologically  relevant  dimensions  of 
the  community.  For  example,  Coleman's  distinction  between  commu- 
nities with  continuous  and  discontinuous  webs  of  interpersonal  asso- 
ciation represents  the  kind  of  sociological  concepts  which  we  should  be 
creating. 

A  second  important  gap  lies  in  our  knowledge  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween economic  and  ecological  exigencies  and  the  social  structure  of  the 
community.  We  know  a  great  deal  from  the  geographers  and  ecologists 
about  the  location  of  human  settlements,  how  to  classify  cities  by  their 
important  economic  functions,  but  we  do  not  have  much  knowledge 
about  how  these  factors  affect  the  social  lives  of  communities. 

A  third  important  gap  —  which  is  related  to  the  one  just  mentioned  — 
relates  to  the  impingement  of  community  social  structure  on  important 
social  institutions.  There  is  much  speculation  among  community  rela- 
tions experts  of  business  corporations  and  among  the  leaders  of  churches 
and  other  such  institutions  about  the  importance  of  the  community 
context.  In  what  way  does  community  social  organization  condition  the 
activities  of  business  corporations,  churches,  schools  and  the  like. 

Finally,  a  serious  deficiency  exists  in  the  classification  of  local  gov- 
ernmental structure  in  terms  of  its  effects  on  communities.  I  am  sure 
that  a  non-partisan  electoral  system  makes  a  difference,  and  I  am  also 
sure  that  the  difference  it  makes  is  not  quite  what  the  advocates  of  non- 
partisanship  say  it  is.  Why  did  we  abandon  bicameral  city  council 
systems?  What  effect  did  such  a  change  make? 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  reasons  why  the  theory  of  community 
structure  has  lagged.  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  blame  on  the  strategy 
of  community  researches.  In  this  respect  the  most  serious  defect  has  been 
the  lack  of  a  comparative  frame.  Case  history  after  case  history  of  com- 
munities will  lead  nowhere  and  has  led  nowhere.  Whatever  progress 
I  have  been  able  to  make  in  this  field  has  been  through  comparisons 
among  the  several  communities  with  which  I  have  become  acquainted. 
The  utility  of  the  comparative  approach  can  be  seen  in  the  results  it  has 
achieved  when  employed  as  in  the  case  of  the  Coleman  monograph  cited 
above. 

Another  blinder  in  our  way  has  been  the  anti-business  and  anti-polit- 
ical bias  of  community  researchers.    Hunter  and  Lynd9  alike  make  the 


8  Coleman,  op.  cit. 

9  Hunter,  op.  cit.;  Robert  S.  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  Middletown  in  Transition    (New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1936). 
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error  of  assuming  that  local  politics  are  epiphenomenal  and  that  any- 
thing businessmen  do  is  obviously  directly  to  their  business  interest.  I 
think  this  is  an  erroneous  assumption  which  leads  to  an  overly  rational- 
ized picture  of  local  community  structure. 

There  is  a  final  problem  on  which  I  can  only  touch  here.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  ability  of  my  ecologist  confreres  to  cut  through  my  own 
materials  with  explanations  that  seem  to  be  more  tough  minded  than 
my  own.  For  example,  after  worrying  through  an  interpretation  of  the 
difference  between  community  relations  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  I  was  told  that  the  ecological  problems  facing 
each  of  the  universities  are  vastly  different  and  hence  the  postures  taken 
by  the  major  actors  would  be  different.  In  other  words,  at  the  present 
stage  we  scarcely  know  whether  the  processes  in  which  we  are  so  vitally 
interested  are  primarily  internally  determined  or  externally  generated. 
Are  we  kidding  ourselves  in  trying  to  help  the  declining  communities 
in  Massachusetts,  or  should  we  tell  them  to  abandon  their  economically 
inefficient  sites?  Is  the  population  pressure  caused  by  Negro  migration 
to  Chicago  so  great  that  any  effort  is  unrealistic  which  tries  to  help 
border  neighborhoods  from  being  swamped  by  Negroes? 

Contributions  of  the  Practitioner  to  the  Study  of  Community 

What  can  applied  work  in  the  field  of  community  organization  con- 
tribute to  the  common  enterprise  of  the  sociology  of  the  community?  In 
this  connection,  there  are  three  contributions  that  can  be  made: 

First,  remedies  can  help  diagnose  the  disease.  There  are  things  that 
work,  or  at  least  they  appear  to  work.  Community  services  of  a  wide 
variety  are  offered,  and  the  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  can  help  to 
illuminate  the  structural  processes  at  work.  For  example,  I  am  sure  that 
our  own  evaluation  of  citizen  participation  in  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  has 
helped  me  re-formulate  my  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  politics  in  a 
large  urban  place.  We  need  a  lot  more  evaluation  research  conducted 
in  connection  with  programs  of  community  development. 

Secondly,  there  are  few  researchers  who  can  become  as  familiar  with 
a  wide  range  of  communities  as  can  the  person  who  has  spent  a  com- 
parable period  of  time  working  in  the  field  of  community  development. 
It  is  this  knowledge  which  can  provide  part  of  the  comparative  frame 
lacking  in  the  field.  It  certainly  provides  the  sort  of  intimate  contact 
with  a  wide  variety  of  communities  which  a  paper  of  the  present  sort 
is  undoubtedly  lacking. 

Finally,  the  generalizations  drawn  by  the  community  researchers  need 
a  proving  ground  and  the  applied  field  of  community  organization  can 
provide  one.  The  ideas  which  I  have  presented  here  should  not  merely 
pass  into  the  folklore  of  social  science  but  be  tried  out  in  the  field  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  usefulness. 
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I  see  the  relationship  between  the  "pure"  and  "applied"  concerns  with 
the  field  of  community  structure  as  a  dialectic  in  which  there  is  an  ex- 
change and  confrontation  of  ideas  and  information.  I  wish  it  were  the 
case  that  there  were  more  to  exchange  on  both  sides  at  the  present 
time.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the  increased  amount  of  attention  paid 
to  this  area  of  social  life  can  only  lead  to  a  desirable  and  crucial  growth 
of  ideas  and  knowledge. 
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The  Analysis  of  Influence 
in  Local  Communities 


Robert  A.  Dahl 


I  want  to  suggest  a  limited  and  fragmentary  framework  in  which  to 
locate  the  search  for  answers  to  those  ancient  questions:  Who  governs? 
How?  Why?  By  "governing"  I  mean  making  decisions,  and  —  to  narrow 
the  field  of  inquiry  even  more  —  I  propose  to  restrict  my  attention  to 
decisions  made  by  "political"  officials.  Thus  the  question  becomes:  Who 
mainly  influences  political  decisions,  how,  and  why?1 

This  question,  I  hasten  to  point  out,  needs  to  be  distinguished  from 
two  others:  Who  participates  in  decisions,  how,  why?  And  who  benefits 
or  suffers  from  decisions,  in  what  ways?  I  will  not  try  to  deal  with  these 
two  questions  except  indirectly. 

Thus  the  central  question  may  seem  to  be  a  very  narrow  one,  indeed. 
But  for  all  that,  it  is  an  important  one  for  many  reasons:  Because  people 
are  curious  and  seek  answers  to  it;  because  our  evaluation  of  the  worth- 
whileness  of  an  order  depends,  in  part  (not  wholly)  on  our  answer;  be- 
cause government  plays  a  special  and  critical  role  in  life;  and  because 
many  different  answers  have  been  suggested,  all  of  them  applicable  in 
varying  degrees  to  almost  any  city  —  and  yet  these  answers  are  conflicting 
and  contradictory.  Moreover,  insofar  as  the  answers  are  actually  false, 
they  lead  to  unrealistic  expectations  of  how  a  political  system  can  operate. 
In  some  cases,  as  when  reality  turns  out  to  be  very  different  from  the 
myth,  they  even  lead  to  disillusion  and  cynicism. 

Some  of  the  most  important  answers  that  might  be  given  to  our  ques- 
tion are: 

1.  That  the  system  is  democratic.  There  is  much  debate  about  what 
this  means,  but  American  beliefs  about  democracy  seem  to  pre- 
scribe such  things  as:  equality  of  influence  over  decisions;  rational 
comparison  of  alternatives  —  rational  "shopping";  high  rate  of  par- 


1  Cf  H.  D.  Lasswell  and  A.  Kaplan,  Power  ir  Society,  A  Framework  for  Political 
Inquiry,  (New  Haven,  1950),  Chs.  4  &  5,  and  R.  A.  Dahl,  "The  Concept  of  Power," 
Behavioral  Science,  Vol.  2    (July,  1957),  pp.  201-215. 
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ticipation  by  citizens;  extensive  information;  debate  and  discussion 
of  alternatives  by  citizens;  and  decisions  mainly  by  means  of  elec- 
tions. 

2.  That  party  competition  and  electoral  participation  insure  popular 
control  over  public  policy. 

3.  That  policy  is  set  by  the  activities  of  interest  or  pressure  groups. 

4.  That  mass  democracy  prevails.  That  is,  leaders  of  a  mass  of  anomic 
individuals  dominate  politics  by  catering  to  mass  tastes,  thus  satis- 
fying the  mass,  and  using  this  mass  base  to  establish  hegemony  over 
the  system.    There  are  no  social  ties,  no  intervening  social  layers. 

5.  That  an  elite  rules  in  its  own  interests  —  usually  an  economic 
elite. 

6.  That  a  "prince"  or  political  manipulator  rules  in  his  own  interests. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  all  of  these  views,  at  least  as 
they  apply  to  the  communities  with  which  I  am  familiar.  But  they  also 
contain  much  that  is  false  and  misleading. 

Now  the  question  I  have  posed  seems  simple;  yet  it  is  actually  rather 
complex.  I  want  to  show  why  it  is  complex,  and  how,  despite  its  com- 
plexity, we  can  sensibly  seek  to  answer  it. 

What  the  Question  Means 

Any  investigation  of  society  must  begin  somewhere,  and  some  things 
must  be  taken  for  granted.    We  cannot  define  terms  endlessly. 

Some  readers,  might,  for  example,  dislike  the  word  "decisions." 

A  decision  is  a  set  of  actions  related  to  and  including  the  choice  of 
one  alternative  rather  than  another.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
choices  made  by  government  officials  and  enforced  by  the  means  avail- 
able to  them  are  important  to  many  people.  We  want  to  know  who 
determines  these  choices. 

But  if  we  were  to  look  at  any  particular  choice,  the  problem  would 
be  unmanageable:  we  would  have  nothing  more  than  a  unique  event. 
Consequently  we  have  to  look  at  some  collection  of  choices  that  seem  to 
have  something  in  common.  Any  collection  of  choices  of  this  kind  I 
shall  call  a  "scope,"  or  to  avoid  repetitiveness,  an  area,  category,  sub- 
ject, etc. 

A  has  influence  over  B  with  respect  to  B's  activities  of  a  given  scope 
to  the  extent  that  A  can  bring  about  a  change  in  B's  actions.  One 
measure  of  A's  influence  might  be  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in 
probabilities  that  B  will  perform  an  act  within  the  scope,  contingent 
on  some  action  by  A.  Individuals  who  have  greater  than  average  in- 
fluence over  a  given  scope  are  "leaders."    Thus  with  respect  to   their 
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students,  teachers  are  usually  but  not  always  leaders;  with  respect  to 
party  nominations,  politicians  with  considerable  patronage  are  gen- 
erally leaders,  etc. 

What  we  want  to  explain  are  certain  aspects  or  properties  of  some 
political  system.    These  are: 

1.  The  distribution  of  influence 

2.  The  patterns  of  influence 

3.  The  extent  of  conflict  and  cohesiveness  among  the  influential 

4.  Changes  in  the  system 

Before  we  can  explain  these,  we  first  have  to  specify  as  precisely 
as  possible  what  we  mean  by  these  terms  and  what  the  situation  is  in 
the  particular  community.  Let  me,  begin,  therefore,  by  trying  to  clarify 
what  we  might  mean  by  these  terms. 

The  Distribution  of  Influence 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  influence  as  being  distributed  to  indi- 
viduals in  a  political  system.  By  a  distribution  I  mean  an  array  dis- 
playing how  many  people,  or  what  proportions,  have  how  much  in- 
fluence over  decisions  of  a  given  scope.  Thus  a  distribution  is  along 
two  dimensions:  the  amount  of  influence  and  the  number  of  people.  It 
is  easy  to  think  of  influence  as  distributed  equally  to  everyone  in  the 
order;  and  at  a  slightly  more  complex  level,  Aristotle's  famous  classi- 
fication of  political  orders  rests  partly  on  the  idea  of  a  distribution. 
But  there  are  many  possible  distributions  (in  fact,  an  infinite  number), 
so  that  the  matter  can  become  inordinately  complex.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  rough  ways  of  breaking  down  the  various  distributions  to 
bring  them  within  the  compass  of  the  human  mind.  That  is  what  I 
shall  do  here. 

One  easy  way  (as  with  Aristotle)  is  to  break  down  distributions  by 
the  relative  size  of  the  group  that  prevails  on  decisions:  If  the  group 
that  prevails  is  small,  say  less  than  10%  of  the  adults,  we  might  call 
this  "elite"  rule;  if  of  moderate  size,  as  11-50%,  "minority"  rule;  if 
51-100%,  "majority"  rule. 

But  how  "dominant"  are  the  "rulers"?  In  the  extreme  case,  sup- 
pose that  the  leaders  regularly  prevail  over  opposition  from  some  or 
all  of  the  people  not  in  the  leader  group.  Then  the  first  system  might 
be  called  a  dictatorship,  the  second  an  oligarchy,  the  third  a  democracy. 
But  how  shall  we  classify  these  orders  if  the  "leaders"  can  easily  prevail 
whenever  non-leaders  are  indifferent,  but  cannot  do  so  when  the  non- 
leaders  are  opposed  to  them?  These  various  possibilities  are  set  out 
schematically   in   the   table   below: 
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yes 
no 

yes 
yes 

1.  a.  Dictatorship 

b.  ?. 

yes 
no 

yes 

yes 

2.  a.  Oligarchy 

b.  ?. 

yes 
no 

yes 
yes 

3.  a.  Democracy 

b.  ?. 

Does  this  ruling  group  prevail  if  some 
or  all  those  outside  the  group  are: 

Size  of  ruling  group  Opposed?     Indifferent?   Type  of  Order 

1.  Elite  (>0%<10%) 

2.  Minority  (>10%<50%) 

3.  Majority   (>50%<100%) 


I  have,  you  will  notice,  ruled  out  the  case  where  a  group  does  not  even 
prevail  when  all  others  are  indifferent,  for  if  it  could  not  prevail  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  unlikely  to  prevail  when  others  were  opposed:  i.e.,  it 
would  never  prevail,  and  hence  such  a  group  would  hardly  be  "leaders" 
in  the  sense  defined  above.  (I  have  also  excluded  the  case  of  perfectly 
equal  division:  where  there  are  two  groups  of  exactly  50%— because  this 
case  is  thorny,  and  irrelevant  to  our  main  concern  here.  Finally,  I  do  not 
include  complete  consensus,  where  the  "ruling"  group  includes  100% 
of  the  citizens— because  it  raises  no  problems  at  all). 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  most  people  in  a  political  order  were  in- 
different on  all  issues,  there  could  never  be  a  majority  and  therefore  the 
order  would  fall  under  the  "elite"  or  "minority"  heading.  But  if  some- 
times the  "non-leaders"  were  not  indifferent,  we  would  need  to  know  what 
happens  when  some  or  all  of  these  non-leaders  oppose  the  elite  or 
minority.  If,  in  these  cases,  the  elite  or  minority  should  always  win,  then 
the  order  might  be  classified  unambiguously  (by  our  definitions)  as  dic- 
tatorship or  minority  rule.  But  if  the  elite  or  minority  should  sometimes 
lose,  then  the  order  must  be,  some  of  the  time,  a  "democracy." 

In  the  real  world,  political  systems  do  in  fact  undergo  transformations 
in  their  orders.  In  particular,  what  are  usually  called  "democracies"  are 
systems  in  which  small  elites  or  larger  minorities  determine  outcomes 
most  of  the  time;  but  sometimes  they  do  not.  And  these  exceptions  are 
quite  critical,  for  they  comprise  some  of  the  restraints  or  limits  under 
which  the  leaders  operate.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  think  about  a  par- 
ticular political  system  as  if  it  might  consist  of  many  different  political 
orders,  varying  not  only  over  time  but  as  to  what  is  actually  being  de- 
cided. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  political  systems  will  undergo 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  political  order  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
result  of  elections  or  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  structure.  But 
it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  political  order  that  deals  with 
one  kind  of  matter— say  education— might  be  quite  different  from  the 
political  order  that  deals  with  another  subject. 
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Patterns  of  Influence 

Although  the  distribution  of  influence  is  itself  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest, generally  we  also  want  to  know  something  about  patterns  of  in- 
fluence. And  it  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  unless  we  do  pay  strict  attention 
to  patterns,  our  capacity  for  understanding  the  differences  among  polit- 
ical systems  will  be  distinctly  limited.  For  example,  suppose  there  are 
two  political  systems,  in  both  of  which  we  discover  that  in  every  scope  of 
activity  a  small  number  of  individuals  have  a  very  great  deal  of  influence 
and  most  individuals  have  none.  Yet  upon  further  inquiry  we  might 
find  that  in  one  system  the  same  individuals  control  decisions  in  all 
scopes,  while  in  the  other  the  tiny  elite  that  runs  things  in  one  scope  is 
entirely  different  from  the  elite  who  runs  things  in  another  scope. 
Whether  or  not  the  second  political  system  exists  in  the  real  world  is  an 
empirical  matter  and  not  a  question  of  definitions;  so  it  is  important  to 
make  sure  that  our  theoretical  apparatus  will  compel  us  to  distinguish 
the  two  cases  and  not  to  overlook  the  differences  if  they  should  happen 
to  occur. 

Thus  the  problem  of  patterns  arises  because:  (1)  Distributions  may 
vary  from  one  scope  to  another:  in  education,  say,  the  dominant  group 
may  be  relatively  small,  whereas  in  elections  it  may  be  relatively  large. 
(2)  Individual  positions  may  vary  from  one  scope  to  another;  e.g.,  indi- 
viduals who  are  leaders  in  one  kind  of  activity  may  not  be  leaders  in 
another.  (3)  Social  positions  may  vary.  That  is,  the  individuals  may  not 
only  be  different  persons,  but  they  may  come  from  different  strata  of  the 
society  —  those  who  influence  urban  redevelopment  might  be  successful 
businessmen,  while  those  who  influence  educational  standards  in  the 
public  schools  might  be  mainly  professional  educators.  These  different 
arrangements  of  distributions  and  individuals  are  what  I  mean  by  pat- 
terns. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  possible  patterns  is  almost  infinitely 
large.  This  can  be  shown  if  we  assume  only  five  people  in  a  political 
system,  and  if  we  assume  that  we  rank  each  of  these  individuals  accord- 
ing to  their  influence  over  two  different  activities.  If  we  exclude  the 
possibility  that  two  or  more  individuals  might  be  equal  in  influence, 
there  would  be  120  possible  orderings  for  just  one  field  of  activity. 
Consequently  there  would  be  1202  possible  patterns  for  both  fields— i.e., 
over  14,000.  With  100  people,  the  numbers  are  truly  astronomical.  Con- 
sequently one  must  reduce  the  possibilities  to  a  few  simple  patterns. 

Consider  two  different  areas  of  decision-making,  say  public  education 
and  urban  redevelopment.  Suppose  we  classify  all  the  active  participants 
in  each  of  these  areas  according  to  whether  their  influence  is  high, 
medium,  or  low.   We  then  have  a  table  like  the  following: 
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Relative  influence: 
participants  in 
educational  policies 


Relative  influence:   participants 
in  urban  redevelopment 


high 

medium 

low 

High 

Hh 

Hm 

HI 

Medium 

Mh 

Mm 

Ml 

Low 

Lh 

Lm 

LI 

Now  it  is  possible  that  all  the  cells  in  such  a  table  would  be  empty;  that 
is,  there  would  simply  be  no  participants  in  either  area  who  participated 
in  the  other.  This  in  itself  would  reveal  a  most  interesting  pattern,  one 
of  highly  specialized  and  independent  decision-making. 

Assuming  now  that  the  two  sets  of  participants  do  in  fact  overlap, 
then  the  number  of  possible  patterns  of  influence  is  still  unmanageably 
large.  (If  we  were  to  make  the  convenient  assumption  that  the  members 
of  one  class  in  urban  redevelopment,  say  the  "highs"  or  top  leaders,  would 
turn  up  in  one  and  only  one  class  in  educational  policies,  say  in  the  "low" 
group,  and  conversely;  then  the  three  urban  redevelopment  groups 
could  be  distributed  in  the  three  educational  policy  groups  in  27  dif- 
ferent ways.  Since  the  educational  policy  groups  could  in  turn  be  dis- 
tributed in  27  different  ways  in  urban  redevelopment,  the  possible  num- 
ber of  patterns  even  under  these  somewhat  simplified  assumptions  would 
be  27  x  27.)  On  the  basis  of  common  sense  and  experience,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  single  out  some  patterns  of  unusual  interest  and  significance: 

(1)  Parallel  hierarchies:  among  those  who  participate  in  both  kinds  of 
activity,  those  high  in  the  one  are  high  in  the  other,  those  medium 
in  the  one  are  medium  in  the  other,  and  those  low  in  the  one  are 
low  in  the  other.  (That  is,  all  the  cells  are  empty  except  Hh, 
Mm,  and   LI.) 

(2)  Any  pattern  of  dual  leadership:  among  all  those  who  participate 
in  both  kinds  of  activity,  those  who  are  highly  influential  in  urban 
redevelopment  are  also  highly  influential  in  educational  policy, 
and  conversely.  (That  is,  any  case  where  Hh  is  not  empty  and 
Hm,  HI,  Mh,  and  Lh  are  empty.) 

(3)  Any  pattern  of  overlapping  leadership:  any  case  where  some  in- 
dividuals who  are  influential  in  urban  redevelopment  are  influen- 
tial in  educational  policy  and  some  people  who  are  influential 
on  education  are  also  influential  on  urban  redevelopment.  (That 
is,  Hh  is  not  empty.)  You  may  notice  that  what  I  have  called 
parallel  hierarchies  represents  a  special  case  of  dual  leadership, 
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and  dual  leadership  represents  a  special  case  of  overlapping 
leadership. 
(4)  Any  pattern  of  strictly  nonoverlapping  leadership:  any  case  where 
none  of  the  individuals  who  are  influential  in  the  one  area  are 
influential  in  another.  (That  is,  Hh  is  empty.) 
(5)  Any  pattern  of  weak  hierarchies:  where  some  individuals  who  are 
highly  influential  in  one  area  are  definitely  of  less  influence  in 
the  other  area.  (That  is,  at  least  one  of  the  cells,  Hm,  HI,  Mh,  or 
Lh  is  not  empty.) 

So  far  I  have  spoken  as  if  "leaders"  were  cohesive.  Actually,  their 
strategies  may  conflict,  in  the  sense  that  the  attempt  of  A  to  achieve  his 
objectives  works  against  the  success  of  B's  attempts  to  attain  his  objec- 
tives. If  strategies  do  not  conflict,  they  may  be  (1)  independent,  in  the 
sense  that  A's  strategy  has  no  significant  effects  at  all  on  the  success  of  B's 
strategy;  (2)  complementary ,  in  the  sense  that,  though  different,  A's  and 
B's  strategies  both  increase  the  success  of  the  other;  or  (3)  identical,  in 
the  sense  that  they  adopt  the  same  strategy.  (Because  of  an  easy  con- 
fusion, identity  might  appear  to  permit  conflict.  A  and  B  could  adopt 
equivalent  strategies,  and  these  could  conflict;  but  in  the  sense  meant 
here,    equivalent    but    conflicting    strategies    would    not    be    identical.) 

Finally,  with  respect  to  distribution,  patterns,  and  cohesiveness,  it 
would  be  useful  to  know  whether  there  have  been  any  significant  changes 
over  time. 

How  are  these  Characteristics  to  he  Explained? 

The  characteristics  I  have  been  talking  about  are,  in  the  language  of 
statistics,  the  "dependent  variables."  The  "independent  variables,"  the 
factors  we  use  to  "explain"  why  the  system  is  the  way  it  is,  and  if  it  has 
changed,  why  it  has  changed,  are  (1)  certain  properties  of  the  bases  or 
sources  of  influence  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  these  bases  are  exploited. 

A  base  of  influence  (which  I  shall  also  feel  quite  free  to  call  a  source, 
a  resource,  foundation,  origin,  etc.,  to  avoid  tediousness)  is  anything  an 
individual  or  group  might  use  to  influence  another  person  in  that  par- 
ticular political  system.  The  possible  number  of  bases  is  thus  very  large. 
As  with  the  question  of  scope,  what  we  wish  to  classify  as  bases  is  deter- 
mined by  the  research  problem  at  hand  and  our  theoretical  interests: 
that  is,  what  we  believe  is  significant.  Thus  in  American  cities,  one  would 
not  be  interested  in  noble  birth  as  a  base,  but  he  might  well  be  interested 
in  social  status. 

It  may  be  wise  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  a  familiar  paradox  of 
social  research  that  one  also  faces  in  the  study  of  influence.  One  might 
suppose  that  one  could  gain  indefinitely  in  precision  by  narrowing  the 
classes  of  bases  and  scopes.  But  if  one  pursued  this  method  as  far  as 
possible,  one  would  ultimately  reach  the  limit  at  which  every  case  was 
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treated  as  distinct  from  every  other.  This  would  permit  one  to  make 
simple  descriptive  statements  about  the  particular  case.  Yet  the  paradox 
is  that  often  one  cannot  say  anything  about  influence  in  a  particular  in- 
stance —  one  can  only  determine  it  for  numerous  cases.  In  a  case  where, 
say,  A's  action  xx  is  followed  by  B's  action  yx  ,  often  one  cannot  know 
whether  the  two  actions  are  related  except  by  chance.  And  one  is  not 
much  better  off  even  if  in  a  second  instance  A's  not  doing  Xj  is  fol- 
lowed by  B's  not  doing  y1.  Conversely  the  more  cases  one  has  to  judge 
from,  the  greater  the  confidence  one  might  feel  he  could  place  in  a  state- 
ment about  influence  relations.  If  out  of  a  thousand  cases  where  A  does 
Xj,  B  follows  with  yx  about  990  times,  and  in  another  thousand  cases 
where  A  doesn't  perform  xls  B  follows  with  yx  only  about  100  times,  it  is 
reasonable  to  place  considerable  confidence  in  the  statement  that  A  can 
generally  influence  B  to  do  yx.  One  might  conclude,  therefore,  that  one 
could  gain  indefinitely  in  confidence  by  broadening  the  classes  of  bases 
and  scopes,  so  that  more  and  more  cases  (which  otherwise  might  be 
treated  as  non-comparable)  could  be  placed  in  a  single  class.  But  the  ulti- 
mate limit  to  this  method  would  be  a  general  statement  covering  all  cases. 
However,  since  social  actions  are  rarely  identical  with  respect  to  all  their 
important  aspects,  the  more  cases  we  include  the  more  diverse  and  dis- 
parate they  will  be,  and  therefore  the  less  variation  one  succeeds  in  "ex- 
plaining." 

What  one  generally  does  in  the  face  of  this  dilemma  is  to  adopt  a 
compromise  position  that  seems  to  hold  the  promise  of  explaining  the 
most  with  the  fewest  factors.2 

The  following  list  includes,  I  think,  many  if  not  most  of  the  important 
bases  that  have  been  suggested  by  various  writers  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  influence  in  American  communities: 

1.  Money  and  credit. 

2.  Control  over  jobs. 

3.  Control  over  the  information  of  others. 

4.  Social  standing. 

5.  Knowledge  and  expertness. 

6.  Popularity,  esteem,  charisma. 

7.  Legality,  constitutionality,  officiality. 

8.  Ethnic  solidarity. 

9.  The  right  to  vote. 

In  each  case,  our  question  is:  to  what  extent  can  we  explain  differences 
in  influence  by  differences  in  access  to  this  particular  base? 

But  it  is  clear  that  mere  possession  of  or  easy  access  to  a  base  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  influence;  at  best  it  gives  only  potential  influence. 
Of  two  equally  wealthy  people,  for  example,  one  might  be  interested  in 


2The  statistically-minded  reader  will  recognize  that  what  I  have  said  is  easily  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  statistical  inference. 
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spending  his  time  and  money  collecting  art  treasures  and  the  other  col- 
lecting politicians.  One  individual,  that  is  to  say,  may  employ  more  of 
his  base  in  securing  influence  than  another.  But  in  addition,  one  man 
may  exploit  his  base  more  efficiently:  i.e.,  the  same  expenditure  of  re- 
sources yields  a  higher  pay-off  in  influence.  I  assume,  then,  that  for  any 
given  base,  influence  is  a  function  of  (1)  access  to  it:  i.e.,  how  much  of 
it  one  has  to  allocate,  (2)  the  rate  of  exploitation,  and  (3)  the  efficiency 
of  exploitation. 

The  aspects  or  properties  of  the  bases  we  are  interested  in  are: 

1.  The  number:  How  many  different  bases  are  there?  (It  is  reason- 
able for  example  to  suppose  that  a  system  with  just  one  base,  say 
possession  of  land,  would  function  differently  from  a  system  with 
many  bases.) 

2.  Distribution:  Just  as  with  the  distribution  of  influence,  we  want 
to  know  how  access  to  the  various  resources  is  distributed  to  the 
people  in  the  system.  For  example,  are  there  a  very  few  wealthy 
people  and  many  poor;  or  are  incomes  distributed  fairly  evenly? 

3.  Patterns  of  allocation:  Here,  too,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  merely 
the  distribution  with  respect  to  a  particular  base  or  even  the  shape 
of  the  distributions  for  all  bases.  One  also  needs  to  know  what  the 
patterns  are.  For  example,  are  individuals  who  have  great  wealth 
also  those  who  have  the  most  access  to  all  the  other  resources?  Or 
do  some  individuals  without  wealth  have  easy  access  to  resources 
denied  the  wealthy?  As  before,  one  can  simplify  the  incredible 
variety  of  patterns  to  cases  where  the  individuals  who  have  access 
to  one  base  are  different  from  those  who  have  high  access  to  other 
bases;  where  they  are  identical;  and  where  they  overlap  but  not 
completely. 

4.  Dominance:  Is  one  base  dominant  over  others,  in  the  sense  that 
if  an  individual  has  access  to  this  resource,  he  can  always  em- 
ploy it  successfully  to  influence  an  individual  with  access  to  re- 
source but  not  conversely?  (E.g.,  Marx  believed  that  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  was  a  dominant  base  of  influence  in 
capitalist  societies;  on  all  key  decisions  over  all  important  scopes, 
owners  could  influence  the  actions  of  workers  but  workers  could 
not  influence  the  acts  of  owners.)  Some  bases,  of  course,  may  be 
neither  dominant  nor  dominated. 

5.  Complementarity:  What  is  the  relation  between  A's  supply  of 
resources  and  B's?  If  A  increases  his  resources  does  this  mean  that 
B's  resources  decrease?  Or,  conversely,  does  an  increase  in  A's  re- 
sources entail  also  an  increase  in  B's?  Or,  does  a  change  in  A's  re- 
sources have  no  effects  on  B's  resources?  Obviously  these  possibili- 
ties parallel   those   for  influence  activities:    conflict,   complemen- 
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tarity,  independence.  (There  are,  of  course,  many  additional  re- 
finements one  might  propose.) 
6.  Generality:  Some  bases  are  highly  specific  to  one  area;  one  can  use 
that  particular  resource  to  influence  decisions  only  within  the  one 
scope.  Other  resources,  however,  can  be  used  much  more  widely. 
Thus  access  to  a  special  kind  of  technical  knowledge,  such  as  public 
school  administration,  might  provide  technicians  with  influence 
over  school  activities  and  not  much  else.  But  in  the  same  com- 
munity people  with  access  to  wealth  could  probably  exploit  it  to 
increase  their  influence  over  a  great  number  of  different  areas. 

Some  General  Propositions 

Let  me  now  suggest  some  hypotheses  of  a  quite  general  sort.  The  ones 
I  set  down  here  are  too  broad  to  be  of  much  direct  utility  in  community 
studies;  but  they  are,  I  think,  useful  as  elements  of  a  framework.  In  the 
next  section  I  shall  set  out  some  more  specific  hypotheses  that  will,  I  hope, 
be  more  directly  useful.  All  the  hypotheses  that  follow  should  of  course 
be  understood  to  contain  the  qualifying  expression  "other  things  being 
equal."  (Many  of  them  would  be  nonsensical  on  their  face  without  this 
assumption.) 

1.  For  any  given  base,  the  more  evenly  access  is  distributed  to  the 
individuals    in    the   system,    the    more    evenly    is    influence    distributed. 

(Statistically  speaking,  the  narrower  the  dispersion  around  the  mean  of 
the  distribution  for  the  resource,  the  narrower  the  dispersion  around  the 
mean  of  influence).  The  greatest  likelihood  of  equality  of  influence 
therefore  exists  if  there  is  equality  of  access  to  a  base.  Conversely  the 
more  that  access  to  the  base  is  concentrated,  the  greater  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  influence. 

2.  Among  individuals  with  equal  access  to  a  given  base,  individual  in- 
fluence will  vary  with  the  rate  and  efficiency  with  which  the  individual 
exploits  the  resource. 

3.  The  greater  the  overlap  among  individuals  who  have  access  to 
bases,  the  greater  is  the  concentration  of  influence. 

4.  The  more  one  base  dominates  others,  the  less  conflict  there  is 
among  leaders. 

5.  The  less  conflict  there  is  among  leaders,  the  greater  is  the  con- 
centration of  influence. 

6.  The  rate  of  exploitation  of  a  base  is  a  function  of  motivation  and 
effort. 

7.  The  relative  efficiency  of  exploitation  is  only  partly  determined 
by  motivation  and  effort.  Additional  determinants  are  length  of  experi- 
ence and  a  number  of  factors  that  are  not  well  understood. 

8.  A  change  in  one's  level  of  influence  is  a  function  of  changes  in 
one's  access  to  bases,  one's  rate  of  exploitation,  and  one's  efficiency. 
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9.  These  changes  are  partly  determined  by  motivation,  effort  and 
length  of  experience. 

10.    Changes  in  the  distribution  of  access  to  bases  may  be  a  result  of: 

a.  Exogenous  factors:  wars,  economic  growth,  migration,  tech- 
nological change,  etc.  These  may,  e.g.,  affect  the  distribution 
of  access  to  property,  income,  social  status,  information. 

b.  Internal  factors:  with  a  given  distribution  of  access  to  resources, 
a  leader  (partly  because  of  motivation,  effort,  and  experience) 
increases  the  rate  of  efficiency  of  exploitation  of  his  own  re- 
sources. This  in  turn  enables  him  to  increase  his  influence  over 
certain  scopes.  By  his  influence  over  these  scopes  he  in  turn 
brings  about  a  distribution  of  access  to  bases  more  favorable 
to  himself.    Thus  he  pyramids  his  resources. 

(Note  that  revolutions  are  explained  in  both  ways). 

11.  In  popular  systems  of  politics  there  are  large  amounts  of  unused 
and  inefficiently  used  resources  of  influence. 

12.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  any  skillful  leader  to  pyramid  his  resources. 

13.  By  creating  threats  to  the  supply  of  resources  available  to  others, 
successive  pyramiding  of  resources  by  one  leader  or  leadership  group  will 
generate  conflicts. 

14.  In  any  system  there  is  a  threshold  below  which  a  leader  pyramid- 
ing his  resources  can  be  stopped  and  some  of  his  resources  dissipated 
by  the  more  intense  or  more  efficient  exploitation  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  his  opponents.  Beyond  this  threshold  the  resources  available  to 
opponents  will  be  so  diminished  that  even  the  most  intense  and  efficient 
exploitation  will  not  suffice  to  stop  or  dissipate  his  resources. 

15.  But  in  stable  systems  of  popular  ("democratic")  politics,  pyramid- 
ing stops  well  below  the  threshold  of  danger  because  (a)  the  resources 
available  at  the  outset  to  any  leader  (or  unified  group  of  leaders)  are 
limited  by  existing  institutions  that  have  a  high  degree  of  acceptance 
and  legitimacy;  (b)  to  pyramid  his  resources  the  leader  must  threaten  to 
deprive  others  of  some  of  their  resources;  (c)  his  actions  therefore  gen- 
erate their  opposition;  and  (d)  in  opposing  him,  they  can  employ  re- 
sources that  have  hitherto  been  unused  or  inefficiently  used. 

The  Existence  of  Slack  in  the  System 

To  "explain"  a  political  system  we  need  to  know  more  than  the  sources 
of  influence  available  in  the  system.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  we  also 
need  to  know  how  fully  and  how  efficiently  these  resources  are  exploited. 

Now  in  this  respect  totalitarian  systems  and  those  to  which  the  vague 
label  "liberal"  might  be  applied  furnish  some  interesting  contrasts.  And 
the  contrast  is  perhaps  even  sharper  with  American  urban  communities. 
In  totalitarian  systems,  access  to  resources  of  influence  is  distributed  in  a 
highly  unequal  way;  in  addition  the  individuals  with  the  greatest  access, 
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the  leaders,  employ  their  resources  fully  and  efficiently  virtually  to  the 
limit  of  present  knowledge;  and  even  though  most  people  have  only  lim- 
ited access  to  resources  of  influence,  they  exploit  these  meagre  resources 
to  the  full.  Thus  the  whole  system  is  one  with  few  untapped  reservoirs 
of  available  influence;  there  is  no  slack  in  the  system.  And  except  for  the 
effects  of  outside  factors  like  war  and  death  or  long  run  structural  changes 
that  elude  the  control  of  the  leaders,  the  system  tends  to  settle  on  an 
"equilibrium"  where  one  and  only  one  distribution  of  influence  is 
consistent  with  the  distribution  of  access  to  resources.  Significant  short 
run  changes  in  distribution  of  influence  are  thus  extremely  difficult. 

What  is  striking  about  "liberal"  systems  and  particularly  many  urban 
communities  is,  by  contrast,  the  appearance  of  great  slack  in  the  use  of 
resources  of  influence.  Very  few  people  seem  to  exploit  their  resources 
to  the  limit  in  order  to  influence  political  officials;  and  even  political 
officials  often  have  resources  available  to  them  which  they  do  not  fully 
use.  But  precisely  because  of  the  existence  of  these  slack  resources,  a 
great  many  significant,  abrupt,  short  run  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
influence  can  be  brought  about;  for  whenever  some  one  in  the  com- 
munity begins  to  exploit  his  available  and  hitherto  unused  resources 
much  more  fully  and  efficiently  than  before,  he  gains  markedly  in  in- 
fluence. As  I  have  already  suggested,  in  some  cases  it  is  possible  in  this 
way  for  a  leader  to  pyramid  his  influence.  By  using  his  resources  fully 
and  efficiently,  he  gains  in  influence;  he  then  uses  his  increased  influence 
to  allocate  resources  to  himself;  he  then  gains  more  influence  with  which 
to  improve  his  access  to  resources,  etc.  But  in  doing  so,  he  usually  gen- 
erates opposition  sooner  or  later,  and  the  process  generally  stops  far 
short  of  the  point  where  everyone  is  exploiting  his  influence  to  the  full. 

Now  if  this  is  a  fair  description  of  liberal  systems  (and  it  is  almost 
certainly  a  correct  description  of  some  urban  communities),  the  question 
immediately  arises:  Why  so?  Why  the  slack  in  the  system?  Why  isn't 
everyone  straining  at  the  leash? 

There  seem  to  be  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  citizen  of  a  liberal  order,  there  are  many  better  ways  to  use 
one's  resources  than  to  gain  influence  over  political  officials;  indeedT  I 
think  one  might  go  so  far  as  to  say,  to  gain  influence  over  other  in- 
dividuals, though  one  would  need  to  qualify  this  broader  statement  in 
many  ways.  Since  the  use  of  the  term  "resources"  of  influence  suggests  an 
economic  process,  one  might  carry  the  parallel  further  by  putting  what 
I  have  just  said  in  the  language  of  the  economist;  in  liberal  systems  the 
"opportunity  costs"  of  exploiting  one's  resources  to  influence  political 
officials  are  relatively  high. 

Although  there  are  some  quite  straightforward  explanations  for  these 
high  "opportunity  costs,"  explanations  I  shall  come  to  in  a  moment,  it 
is  at  least  plausible  that  a  part  of  the  explanation  lies  in  beliefs  widely  en- 
dorsed in  liberal  societies  which  stress  the  essentially  immoral  quality  of 
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"power"  by  people  over  other  people.  These  norms  seem  to  be  both  spe- 
cific and  general:  They  specifically  single  out  power  over  others  as  evil  ex- 
cept under  certain  particular  conditions,  and  unlimited  power  over 
others  as  always  evil;  and  the  specific  view  reflects  a  general  morality 
in  which  self-indulgence  and  lack  of  self-restraint  are  frowned  on.  In 
the  United  States,  certainly,  a  number  of  different  institutions,  including 
the  family  and  schools,  stress  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a  rough 
equality  of  influence  in  one's  relations  with  one  another;  often  the  norms 
even  seem  to  place  heavy  stress  on  avoiding  influence  entirely. 

These  are  pretty  speculative  views,  but  not,  I  think,  unimportant  or 
irrelevant.  If  they  are  correct,  then  we  would  expect  to  find  some  evi- 
dence of  anxiety  or  guilt  traceable  to  the  violation  of  these  norms  among 
people  who  do  in  fact  exert  great  power  over  others.  Alternatively,  we 
might  find  that  powerful  leaders  are  considerably  below  average  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  norms  have  actually  been  internalized:  that  they  are, 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  deviants.  But  because  the 
norms  of  any  society  as  complex  as  ours  are  inconsistent  at  many  points, 
we  might  also  find  that  powerful  leaders  have  internalized  other  norms  — 
for  example,  norms  stressing  private  rights  or  public  responsibilities. 

There  are,  however,  several  obvious  and  direct  explanations  for  the 
fact  that  individuals  prefer  to  use  a  large  part  of  their  resources  for  pur- 
poses other  than  influencing  political  officials.  And  these  two  explana- 
tions apply  with  particular  strength  to  American  urban  communities. 
First,  many  and  quite  probably  most  of  the  rewards  that  are  important 
to  people  are  allocated  mainly  by  mechanisms  other  than  government. 
If  a  state  legislature  were  seriously  debating  the  possibility  of  requiring 
all  children  to  be  placed  in  community-run  nurseries  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  their  lives,  to  be  seen  by  their  parents  only  during  visiting  hours, 
a  great  many  citizens  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  the  legislation 
was  defeated;  many  parents  would,  no  doubt,  bankrupt  themselves,  or 
even  commit  violence,  to  prevent  passage  of  the  bill.  But  the  example  is 
absurd  precisely  because  we  cannot  imagine  such  a  legislative  debate, 
given  our  present  norms;  we  can  imagine  it  (in  a  free  political  system) 
only  if  a  large  part  of  the  population  had  reached  a  point  where  they  no 
longer  felt  it  important  to  keep  their  families  intact. 

Now  if  many  important  rewards  are  allocated  by  mechanisms  other 
than  government,  then  the  "opportunity  cost"  of  exploiting  one's  re- 
sources to  gain  influence  over  governmental  decisions  is  relatively  high, 
since  (to  continue  the  economic  metaphor)  these  same  resources  can  be 
more  profitably  employed  elsewhere.  To  be  sure,  to  speak  of  "oppor- 
tunity costs"  does  not  tell  us  much;  for  it  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  to  participate  in  politics  isn't  very  satisfying  for  most  people,  that 
people  enjoy  doing  other  things.  But  it  also  suggests  that  we  need  to 
explain  this  fact  by  looking  for  alternative  sources  of  satisfaction  that 
are  greater,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  person. 
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The  second  reason  why  individuals  might  prefer  to  use  a  large  part  of 
their  resources  for  purposes  other  than  influencing  political  officials  is 
(to  use  the  economic  metaphor  once  again)  that  increasing  utilization 
of  any  particular  resource  to  influence  political  outcomes  results  in  di- 
minishing returns.  Indeed,  at  some  point,  further  use  of  the  resource  will 
probably  decrease  one's  chances  of  a  favorable  outcome.  In  many  com- 
munities, this  is  probably  true  of  money,  for  example.  Enough  money 
to  cover  the  minimal  costs  of  a  "standard"  campaign  is  essential  to  a 
candidate,  and  the  returns  from  it  are,  relatively,  very  high.  But  to  put 
on  twice  as  expensive  a  campaign  as  the  standard  requires  probably  will 
not  have  twice  the  effect.  And  to  spend  three  or  five  times  as  much  might 
even  begin  to  lose  votes  for  the  candidate. 

The  fact  that  influence  resources  suffer  from  diminishing  returns 
means  that  "opportunity  costs"  rise;  i.e.  individuals  might  reasonably 
prefer  to  use  a  large  part  of  their  resources  for  purposes  other  than  gain- 
ing influence.  Consequently,  there  will  be  slack  in  the  system  —  re- 
sources available  whenever  the  opportunity  costs  decline.  And  the  op- 
portunity costs  may  decline  if  new  opportunities  of  rewards  from  govern- 
mental decisions  open  up,  or  if  new  threats  and  dangers  appear. 

Now  it  is  because  of  diminishing  returns  that  a  large  amount  of  a 
single  resource  of  influence  is  likely  to  be  less  useful  than  smaller  amounts 
of  several  resources.  If  one  has  access  to  different  resources,  he  can  use 
one  to  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  and  then  switch  to  another.  Thus 
after  the  costs  of  a  "standard"  campaign  are  covered,  the  returns  may 
be  far  less  from  the  expenditure  of  more  money  than  from  a  single 
dramatic  proposal  by  the  candidate,  a  gentle  squeeze  on  patronage,  and 
indications  of  strong  support  in  the  right  quarters. 

Wherever  resources  are  distributed  unevenly,  as  is  almost  everywhere 
the  case,  a  third  reason  for  not  employing  one's  resources  if  they  are 
slender  is  that  the  likelihood  of  securing  a  favorable  action  may  seem 
so  very  low  as  to  be  an  unwarranted  risk.  If  resources  suffer  from  di- 
minishing returns,  they  may  also  have  a  lower  threshold  below  which 
utilization  may  be  futile  or  even  damaging.  Thus  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  contribution  of  ten  cents  to  a  campaign  would  ordinarily  induce  a 
strong  feeling  of  benevolence  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  candi- 
date. True,  individuals  can  pool  their  slender  resources;  but  even  to  do 
this  much  generally  requires  organization  and  skills  that  many  individ- 
uals feel  they  do  not  have.  Indeed,  even  where  the  gains  might  be  sub- 
stantial, to  organize  a  group  may,  as  in  the  extreme  case  of  the  scat- 
tered stockholders  of  a  large  company,  require  greater  resources  than  any 
one  individual  has  at  his  disposal.  Nearly  every  adult  in  an  American 
community  has  at  least  one  resource  at  his  disposal:  his  vote.  Yet  for 
any  particular  individual  the  argument  is  logically  unassailable  that 
except  in  the  most  unusual  circumstance  where  his  preferred  candidate 
ties  for  first  place  or  loses  by  one  vote,  his  vote  won't  count  and  thus 
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his  private  decision  not  to  go  to  the  polls  will  not,  if  he  keeps  the  de- 
cision to  himself,  influence  the  outcome.  (Such  a  paragon  of  rationality 
might,  if  he  wanted  competitive  democratic  politics  to  survive,  also 
argue  without  inconsistency  that  he  would  nonetheless  support  efforts 
to  indoctrinate  everyone,  including  himself,  in  the  virtues  of  voting). 
Thus  in  many  cases  where  the  joint  action  might  be  effective  if  it  could 
only  be  arranged,  the  individual  will  see  his  own  contribution  as  having 
so  little  effect  on  the  probability  of  a  favorable  outcome  or  on  the  magni- 
tude of  his  own  share  in  the  outcome  that  the  risk  entailed  in  using  his 
resources  is  quite  unjustified. 

Variations  Among  Individuals  and  Systems 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fact  of  common  experience  in  many  urban  com- 
munities that  most  people  do  not  exploit  their  resources  very  fully  to 
gain  influence  over  government.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  some  in- 
dividuals do.  How  can  we  explain  this?  To  begin  with,  the  more  slack 
there  is,  the  easier  (cheaper,  in  our  metaphor)  it  becomes  for  anyone 
who  might  wish  to  do  so.  But  this  does  not  explain  why,  in  a  system  with 
many  unused  opportunities  for  influencing  officials,  only  a  few  people 
do  seize  these  opportunities. 

I  cannot  provide  an  answer  here,  at  least  not  in  any  profound  sense. 
I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  vast  and  rapidly  growing  body  of 
studies  dealing  in  many  different  ways  with  the  problem  of  political 
participation.3  The  only  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  the  abstract  one  (which 
falls  just  short,  I  believe,  of  being  tautological)  that  the  few  who  do 
participate  must  feel  themselves  (or  expect)  to  be  more  rewarded  by 
their  political  activity  than  by  some  alternative  use  of  their  time,  effort, 
and  other  resources.  A's  willingness  to  use  some  resources  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  influence,  and  B's  unwillingness  to  do  so,  can  thus  be  explained 
if  A  and  B  have  different  access  to  resources.  For  example,  A  and  B 
may  both  feel  that  it  is  very  important  for  them  to  contribute  $100 
to  a  particular  campaign;  but  if  A  is  rich  and  B  is  poor,  A  will  almost 
certainly  do  so  but  B  may  not.  Or,  the  difference  may  arise  because  A 
and  B  do  not  evaluate  the  rewards  in  the  same  way  even  though  they 
may  have  the  same  access  to  resources.  This  may  be  because  of  "objec- 
tive" differences  in  the  effects  of  government  action,  as  when  a  highway 
department  seeks  to  condemn  A's  property  but  not  B's,  or  when  A  is  a 
contractor  who  does  business  with  the  city  and  B  is  an  artist;  or  because 
of  "subjective"  differences  in  tastes,  values,  predispositions,  and  informa- 
tion. 

No  way  of  classifying  the  effects  of  governmental  activity  is  a  priori 
better  than  any  other,  but  the  following  is  I  think,  a  useful  list.   An  in- 

3  The  most  comprehensive  of  these  is  R.  E.  Lane,  Political  Life,  Why  People  Get 
Involved  in  Politics  (The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  111.),  1959. 
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dividual's  estimate  of  what  he  stands  to  gain  from  trying  to  influence 
official  actions  will  depend  on  what  he  perceives  as  the  net  benefits  or 
loss  resulting  from  official  action  to: 

1.  His  level  of  services:  the  magnitude,  efficiency,  and  costs  of  public 
services  performed  for  him  or  groups  important  to  him. 

2.  His  material  interests:  the  present  and  future  size  of  his  income  and 
wealth,  via  government  jobs,  contracts,  taxes,  zoning,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  His  power:  the  power  he  has  over  others;  his  effectiveness  in  get- 
ting what  he  wants;  the  amount  of  coercion,  restraint,  and  regula- 
tion applied  by  or  to  him. 

4.  His  self-esteem. 

5.  His  social  esteem:  status,  position,  social  class. 

6.  His  solidarity:  libidinous  gratifications,  loyalties,  sense  of  belong- 
ing, love,  identification  with  a  charistmatic  figure,  etc. 

Sometimes  politics  is  interpreted  as  predominantly  concerned  with  one 
or  the  other  kind  of  public  reward.  Often,  as  with  middle  class  reformers, 
it  is  seen  as  operating  in  fact  with  one  set  of  rewards  (e.g.,  material 
interests  or  power)  when  it  ought  to  be  operating  with  another,  (e.g., 
level  of  services).  But  probably  in  most  urban  communities,  and  indeed 
in  most  political  systems,  all  six  kinds  of  rewards,  and  many  others  as 
well,  are  important. 

There  can  be,  however,  great  variations  among  systems  because: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  rewards  are  actually  dependent  on  the  actions 
of  public  officials  varies  from  one  particular  system  to  another, 
and,  within  any  system,  from  one  time  to  another. 

2.  The  allocations,  though  dependent  on  the  actions  of  public  offi- 
cials, may  be  mostly  dependent  on  the  acts  of  elected  politicians, 
or  they  may  be  highly  institutionalized  in  bureaucracies.  To  the 
extent  that  allocations  become  highly  bureaucratized,  changes  in 
elected  officials,  or  in  any  officials  at  all,  may  result  in  only 
negligible  changes  in  allocations. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  allocations  are  made  through  "public"  com- 
mitments (public  discussion,  open  hearings,  legal  actions  above 
board,  etc.)  or  "private  deals"  can  vary. 

4.  The  importance  attributed  to  variations  in  allocations  by  public 
authority  varies  greatly  from  one  individual  to  another. 

A  Proposal  for  a  Model:  Hobbes  Inverted 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  draw  the  various  points  of  this  essay  together 
by  suggesting,  in  a  loose  and  not  very  rigorous  fashion,  a  kind  of  model 
of  the  operation  of  influence  that  seems  to  me  to  fit  a  great  many  urban 
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communities  much  better  than  the  alternatives  usually  proposed,  al- 
though it  certainly  will  not  fit  all  communities. 

I  shall  begin  by  making  the  following  assumptions  about  the  charac- 
teristics of  influence  over  local  governmental  decisions.  As  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  influence,  there  is  indeed  rule  by  minorities  but  the  minor- 
ities triumph  over  massive  indifference  rather  than  outright  opposi- 
tion. In  each  area  of  decisions,  then,  a  rather  small  group  of  people 
substantially  determines  the  outcome;  but  they  meet  with  almost  no 
opposition,  either  latent  or  manifest;  in  fact  they  are  more  likely  to  find 
opposition  among  themselves  than  opposition  between  themselves  and 
other  segments  of  the  community.  Moreover,  outside  of  these  small 
groups,  and  even  to  a  large  extent  within  them,  most  people  do  not  by 
any  means  seize  all  the  opportunities  they  have  to  influence  decisions. 

As  to  patterns,  the  community  is  multi-centered  rather  than  single 
centered.  Although  the  proportion  of  the  community  that  significantly 
influences  the  outcomes  of  decisions  is  ordinarily  quite  small,  no  one 
group  of  leaders  coordinates  all  decisions.  On  the  contrary  different 
groups  of  leaders  control  different  kinds  of  decisions,  with  only  limited 
overlap  among  the  various  groups. 

As  to  cohesiveness  and  conflict,  the  strategies  of  the  influential  groups 
of  leaders  are  to  a  high  degree  independent  or  conflicting.  Identical 
strategies  are  almost  unknown  and  complimentary  strategies  throughout 
the  leadership  are  rare,  although  frequently  a  small  band  or  team  will 
adopt  complimentary  strategies  against  a  rival  band. 

As  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  change,  the  decline  of  the  old- 
fashioned  boss  and  the  growing  complexity  and  subtlety  of  the  lines  of 
social,  economic,  and  occupational  cleavage  in  the  community  are  prob- 
ably increasing  the  segmental  aspects  the  processes  for  making  decisions. 
If  a  single  center  strengthens  its  influence  over  other  centers,  the  chances 
are  that  leaders  in  this  center  consist  of  elected  officials  rather  than 
"private"  or  unofficial  leaders.  Over-all  coordination  by  covert  groups  is 
increasingly  difficult  and  unlikely. 

These  characteristics  of  the  community  are  in  turn  explained  in  large 
part  (although  not  necessarily  altogether)  by  certain  aspects  of  the  bases 
of  influence  in  the  community. 

First,  in  the  distribution  of  resources  of  influence,  not  one  alone,  or 
even  a  small  number,  but  a  relatively  large  number  of  different  kinds  of 
resources  can  be  used  to  influence  official  actions,  including  money, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  (overt  and  covert)  campaign  contributions,  ex- 
pertness,  organization,  friendship,  prestige,  publicity,  legality,  consti- 
tutionality, the  right  to  vote,  and  many  others.  Except  for  the  right 
to  vote,  access  to  these  resources  is,  however,  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  community;  for  any  given  resource,  a  few  people  have 
access  to  a  great  deal  and  many  people  have  access  to  relatively  modest 
amounts. 
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Second,  as  to  patterns,  while  the  set  of  individuals  who  have  exten- 
sive access  to  one  resource  overlaps  to  some  extent  with  sets  who  have 
access  to  other  resources,  the  overlap  is  very  far  from  complete.  For  ex- 
ample, the  set  of  wealthy  individuals  overlaps  heavily  with  the  set  of 
individuals  of  high  social  status;  but  neither  set  overlaps  extensively 
with  the  set  of  individuals  enjoying  great  popularity  and  affection  in  the 
community,  nor  with  those  who  have  the  highest  access  to  the  technical 
knowledge  and  expertness  on  which  many  decisions  are  based. 

Third,  no  one  base  of  influence  is  dominant  over  all  others,  though 
money  probably  has  the  greatest  generality  in  its  effectiveness. 

Fourth,  for  most  people  the  gains  of  exploiting  what  resources  they 
have  for  gaining  influence  over  officials  are  seen  as  relatively  low  (com- 
pared with  what  might  be  expected  from  using  these  resources  for  other 
purposes)  because  of  widespread  taboos  about  power,  because  the  most 
valued  rewards  are  allocated  mainly  by  systems  other  than  governments, 
and  because  the  effects  from  using  resources  of  influence  are  limited  by  a 
lower  threshold  and  diminishing  marginal  returns  at  the  top. 

Fifth,  and  partly  because  of  the  fourth  factor,  there  are  typically  many 
slack  resources  in  the  system.  Most  people  see  no  gain  and  considerable 
loss  from  exploiting  their  resources  to  the  full  in  order  to  influence 
officials. 

Sixth,  a  person  with  a  variety  of  bases  of  influence  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  a  high  degree  of  influence  over  several  different  areas  of 
policy  than  a  person  with  only  one  or  two  sources  of  influence. 

Seventh,  leaders  sometimes  pyramid  their  resources  by  using  the  in- 
fluence available  to  them  from  one  resource  to  increase  their  supply  of 
resources. 

Eighth,  since  resources  are  scarce,  attempts  to  pyramid  influence  re- 
sources generate  conflicts  with  individuals  who  sooner  or  later  see  their 
own  resources  declining  (if  only  relatively)  and  hence  their  capacity 
to  influence  officials,  now  or  in  the  future,  as  diminishing.  To  these 
individuals,  it  now  is  relatively  more  profitable  to  exploit  their  resources 
to  reduce  the  growing  influence  of  the  rising  leader.  Typically  a  modest 
increase  in  the  level  of  efficiency  of  their  exploitations  is  sufficient  to 
bring  the  process  to  a  halt  and  even  to  dissipate  the  newly  gained  power 
of  the  rising  leader. 
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The  Roles  of  the  City  Planner 
in  the  Community 

Lloyd  Rodwin 


Alfred  North  Whitehead  has  aptly  observed  that: 

"The  last  thing  to  be  discovered  in  any  science  is  what  the 
science  is  really  about.  Men  go  on  groping  for  centuries, 
guided  merely  by  a  dim  instinct  and  a  puzzled  curiosity  till 
at  last  some  great  truth  is  loosened."1 

If  so,  perhaps  one  of  the  great  compliments  one  can  pay  city  planning 
is  to  say  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of  understanding  what  it  is  about.  For 
although  cities  have  been  more  or  less  planned  since  the  earliest  times,  as 
an  independent  discipline  with  full  fledged  educational  programs,  city 
planning  is  hardly  even  one  generation  old.  Of  course,  there  is  still  some 
confusion  as  to  the  character  and  role  of  city  planning;  still  shrill  con- 
troversy about  the  field  being  usurped  by  the  physical  planners;  and 
still  much  skepticism  about  their  limited  architectural  and  engineering 
background.  Nonetheless,  I  suspect,  a  critical  change  is  occurring  in  the 
planner's  image  of  himself;  and  my  hunch  is  that  this  new  'shock  of 
recognition'  is  likely  to  become  a  major  influence  in  transforming  the 
profession. 

City  planners  will  increasingly  recognize  that  they  deal  mainly  with 
distributions  and  flows  of  activity,  with  physical  forms  and  flow  systems, 
and  with  their  interrelations;  and  that  their  basic  focus  is  on  the  large 
scale  physical  environment  of  the  city  and  region,  its  nature  and  charac- 
teristics, the  forces  that  shape  this  environment,  the  effect  it  may  have 
on  society,  the  way  it  changes,  and  the  way  they  may  guide  these  changes 
to  serve  our  purposes.  It  is  easy  to  accept,  yet  miss  this  evaluation  of  the 
planner's  role;  to  be  misled  by  its  similarity  to  other  notions  bandied 
about  in  the  past.  Fruitful  ideas  often  lie  before  us,  —  inert,  dormant, 
only  partially  sensed;  and  like  the  sleeping  princess,  do  not  really  come 
to  life  until  somehow  they  are  perceived  and  embraced. 

The  past  history  of  city  planning  bears  witness  to  this  problem  of 

1  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Introduction  to  Mathematics,  London,  Williams  and 
Norgate,  1906,  p.  223. 
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awakening  to  the  city  planner's  role.  Monumentality,  vistas,  facades, 
civic  centers  and  other  ornaments  of  public  sculpture  —  these  were  the 
main  elements  the  city  beautiful  movement  stressed  at  the  turn  of  the 
century;  and  the  reaction  to  this  overemphasis  was  such  that  until  very 
recently  the  physical  aspects  of  city  planning  ranked  among  the  most 
neglected  in  the  field.  Today  the  city  planner  is  frequently  guilty  of 
overextension.  He  is  not  an  urban  economist,  sociologist,  political  scien- 
tist or  lawyer;  yet  he  often  pitches  in  on  these  matters.  He  does  so  for  at 
least  two  reasons:  first,  because  of  the  absence  of,  or  inability  to  obtain 
the  other  professional  specialists;  second,  because  he  prides  himself  on 
being  a  general  practitioner  and  generalist. 

The  first  reason  is  a  good  one  —  for  a  while;  the  second  is  more  du- 
bious. The  city  planner's  excursions  into  other  fields  might  be  dismissed 
as  an  excess  of  interdisciplinary  fervor,  or  as  the  inability  to  confine 
the  real  world  of  action  to  the  convenient  boundaries  of  the  academy. 
These  explanations  would  be  more  persuasive,  however,  if  the  city 
planner  were  equally  assiduous  in  tilling  his  chosen  territory.  But  this 
is  not  often  the  case.  One  of  the  values  of  restating  the  role  of  the 
city  planner  is  that  it  provides  a  somewhat  explicit  reminder  of  the 
fields  of  his  competence.  Absence  of  such  a  focus  leads  to  confusion  and 
insecurity;  and  many  a  planner  in  the  past  worried  himself  to  a  frazzle 
about  the  obscure  image  he  had  of  his  profession,  of  himself,  and  of  his 
contribution.  These  problems  are  not  peculiar  to  planning  as  a  short  ac- 
quaintance with  other  fields  will  reveal.  Establishing  a  focus  provides 
the  needed  touchstone,  sense  of  direction,  and  opportunity  to  murmur 
in  the  spirit  of  Correggio:  "I,  too,  am  a  planner." 

The  Planner  as 
Diagnostician  and  Strategist 

A  case  study  may  make  clearer  what  the  city  planner  knows,  how  he 
functions,  or  what  he  can  do  better  than  other  specialists.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  hypothetical  city,  Esperance.  A  city  of  300,000  population, 
it  is  the  home  of  a  highly  regarded  State  University.  About  50  percent 
of  the  labor  force  is  employed  in  both  light  and  heavy  industry,  mainly 
steel  fabrication,  electric  appliances,  rubber  products,  printing,  wire  and 
cable,  electronics,  and  candy.  During  the  last  decade  steel  fabrication 
and  wire  and  cable  firms  have  been  leaving  the  area,  and  employment 
in  these  activities  declining.  But  in  rubber  products,  printing  and  candy, 
Esperance  has  been  holding  its  own;  and  there  has  been  steady  growth 
in  output  and  employment  in  electronics  and  electrical  appliances. 

Esperance  has  two  fashionable,  but  not  particularly  attractive,  resi- 
dential areas;  a  large  'gray'  area;  and  two  major  slum  areas  near  the 
industrial  and  commercial  districts.  One  residential  quarter  near  the 
main  shopping  center  is  also  on  the  decline. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  city  planner  and  a  few  other,  not  so  innocent, 
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bystanders  engage  in  some  deft  maneuvering.  Their  purpose  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  leading  citizens  to  the  problems  of  blighted,  hap- 
hazard and  ugly  development  facing  the  community,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities now  created  by  the  new  federal  housing  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. Prompt  action  appears  necessary  because  there  happens  to  be 
very  little  land  available  for  new  development;  and  the  costs  of  local 
government  services  are  mounting.  The  tax  rate  reflecting  these  trends 
has  jumped  about  15  points  in  the  last  three  years.  Esperance,  although 
better  off  than  many  of  the  neighboring  communities  in  the  region,  still 
has  little  ground  for  complacency. 

After  a  long  period  of  indifference,  things  suddenly  begin  to  hap- 
pen. The  local  council  increases  the  budget  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission; it  also  establishes  a  Redevelopment  Authority.  The  Mayor  ap- 
points a  professionally  trained  planner  as  the  redevelopment  adminis- 
trator; and  he  also  forms  a  distinguished  citizen's  committee  to  help  in 
the  task  of  making  Esperance  an  exciting  center  in  which  to  work,  study 
and  live. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  facing  the  community  and  its  development 
agencies  is  in  what  direction  to  move.  To  the  extent  that  choice  is  pos- 
sible, how  should  Esperance  develop  in  the  future?  Ought  the  city  to 
encourage  further  heavy  industry;  or  become  a  research-oriented  head- 
quarters and  office  center;  or  encourage  more  high  or  more  mixed  in- 
come residential  areas;  or  some  combination  of  these  possibilities?  How 
might  one  decide?  Both  a  knowledge  of  the  present  trends  of  the  com- 
munity and  a  thinking  through  of  the  goals  are  essential.  The  former 
indicates  some  of  the  possibilities;  the  latter  provides  criteria  for  choices. 

The  Mayor's  advisory  committee  coopts  the  city  planner  of  Esperance 
to  serve  as  staff  officer  and  organizes  a  series  of  seminars  to  explore  the 
possible  goals  and  the  directions  in  which  they  might  lead.  Using  a  spe- 
cial fund  set  up  for  the  purpose  by  the  council,  the  city  planner  adds 
some  persons  to  the  staff  including  a  consultant  economist.  A  few  studies 
are  quickly  initiated.  The  aim  is  to  get  some  basic  information  about  the 
community's  economic  and  social  structure  and  prospects,  and  to  evaluate 
the  implications  for  land  use. 

A  few  months  later  the  consultant  economist  submits  a  report.  His 
recommendations,  in  substance,  are  that  Esperance  should  encourage 
more  research-oriented  light  industries  because  of  the  University  re- 
sources. By  means  of  comparative  cost  studies  and  an  evaluation  of 
physical  facilities,  he  shows  that  Esperance  is  not  a  good  location  as  a 
commercial  center,  or  for  most  of  the  manufacturing  activities  which 
might  be  developed.  His  report  underlines  the  rather  heavy  investment 
in  facilities  which  would  be  required  to  carry  out  a  policy  favoring 
other  manufacturing  activities  than  those  recommended.  It  also  contains 
estimates,  developed  with  the  aid  of  the  city  planner,  of  the  levels  of 
services  and  capital  improvements  which  could  be  supported  by  different 
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tax  bases;  and  it  explains  how  the  kinds  of  activities  to  be  attracted 
might  be  influenced  by  the  desired  consumption  standards  and  tax 
rates.  There  is  a  lively  discussion  on  these  issues;  but  the  committee 
finally  decides  to  approve  the  recommendations  since  they  were  already 
in  line  with  the  tentative  conclusions  reached  by  the  seminar. 

Now  that  some  of  the  important  goals  are  agreed  upon,  Esperance  is 
able  to  encourage  some  specific  developments.  It  can  exercise  more 
selectivity  in  the  disposal  of  available  undeveloped  land  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  new  uses  in  redevelopment  areas.  With  land  a  scarce  resource, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  activities  competing  for  sites,  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  the  sites  went  to  the  first  'comers'  if  they  were  not  the  most  appro- 
priate activities  under  the  circumstances.  The  authorities  hope  to  ensure 
that  those  who  can  take  most  advantage  of  the  sites  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  development  goals  of  Esperance  do  get  them.  True,  they 
are  limited  in  what  they  can  do;  but  they  are  not  helpless.  The  city 
planning  office,  for  example,  can  and  does  start  revising  its  subdivision 
and  zoning  regulations.  Also,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  development 
agencies,  it  will  try  to  steer  activities  into  preferred  channels. 

An  equally  important  question  faced  by  Esperance  is  the  adequacy 
of  its  physical  plant,  its  industrial  and  commercial  areas,  and  its  neigh- 
borhoods, schools,  streets,  hotels  and  parks,  for  accommodating  both  its 
present  and  future  functions.  The  city  planner  believes  that  the  re- 
development area  in  the  west,  which  is  reasonably  close  to  the  Univer- 
sity, might  provide  some  of  the  land  needed  for  the  new  activities  to 
be  encouraged.  But  about  175  inexpensive  public-housing  units  will  have 
to  be  built  to  accommodate  the  low  income  families  to  be  displaced  from 
the  existing  slum.  A  study  by  one  of  the  University  sociologists  is  under- 
way to  determine  the  type  and  location  of  housing  these  families  would 
prefer  and  could  afford. 

Schools,  too,  are  needed:  there  is  some  evidence  that  families  and 
firms  the  community  would  have  liked  to  attract  in  the  past  were  re- 
pelled in  part  by  the  blighted  appearance  and  facilities  of  the  physical 
plant  even  though  the  teaching  is  of  reasonably  high  standard.  More- 
over, the  estimated  increase  of  families  in  the  next  ten  years  by  normal 
growth  and  migration  will  require  substantial  additions  to  the  school 
plant  as  well  as  private  and  perhaps  public  housing.  If  the  new  ex- 
press highway  is  routed  correctly,  Esperance  could  also  eliminate  the 
traffic  bottleneck  near  the  central  shopping  area.  In  addition,  several 
parking  areas  with  a  total  capacity  of  five  hundred  spaces  need  to  be 
developed  near  the  principal  shopping  districts. 

A  modern  hotel,  too,  is  long  overdue,  and  the  renewal  area  near  the 
downtown  shopping  area  has  an  excellent  site.  Negotiations  are  already 
underway  between  the  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  representatives 
of  a  national  chain. 

These  and  other  contemplated  improvements  are  costly;  but  the  con- 
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sultant  economist  has  pointed  out  that  they  constitute  'external  econ- 
omies' as  well  as  amenities  for  families  and  firms;  and  thus  they  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  determining  the  competitive  position 
of  Esperance.  The  proposed  outlays  will  have  to  be  staged  over  a  period 
of  years;  and  some  effort  will  have  to  be  made  to  see  that  both  private 
and  public  developments  occur  as  contemplated,  and  with  the  proper 
timing.  Much  will  depend  on  the  success  in  attracting  the  desired  addi- 
tions to  the  tax  base.  Meanwhile,  a  consultant  will  be  employed  to  recom- 
mend the  best  procedures  for  preparing  capital  improvement  budgets  in 
the  future. 

Under  the  strengthened  planning  program,  proposed  private  as  well 
as  public  improvements  over  a  certain  value  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  city  planner's  office.  The  aim  is  to  review  these  proposals  within 
a  broader  context  than  usual,  one  which  will  take  into  account  more  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  problem,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  community.  The  planning  office,  for  example,  has  told  the  Uni- 
versity it  will  go  along  with  the  proposed  changes  in  the  zoning  ordinance 
and  permit  the  development  of  high  rise  buildings  for  married  stu- 
dents in  the  slum  area  adjacent  to  the  University,  provided  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  worked  out  with  the  public  housing  authorities  to  re- 
house the  low  income  minority  families  who  will  be  displaced.  The  new 
highway,  however,  raises  more  ticklish  issues.  The  best  route  would 
pass  directly  through  the  house  of  the  head  of  the  local  council;  and 
the  only  other  reasonable  alternative  appears  to  be  through  the  main 
campus  of  the  University.  The  special  studies  section  of  the  planning 
office  has  been  asked  to  examine  the  matter  further.  Of  all  the  jobs  of 
Esperance's  city  planning  office,  this  one  endears  them  the  least  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  get  things  done  in  a  hurry  or  who  are  so  set  on  some- 
thing that  they  will  pay  short  shrift  to  other  interests. 

Esperance  is  also  troubled  by  its  dowdy  appearance.  The  city  planner 
recently  described  most  of  its  neighborhoods  as  ugly,  confusing  or  just 
plain  dull.  The  city  fathers  resent  the  aspersions;  but  they  also  fear 
it  is  true.  They  have  decided,  if  possible,  to  do  something  about  it.  With 
a  little  effort,  imagination,  and  not  too  much  money,  the  city  planner 
claims,  much  could  be  done  with  Esperance.  The  city  already  has  the 
power  to  clear  slums,  to  renew  areas,  to  stimulate  new  developments  in 
the  center  and  outskirts.  Federal  subsidies  are  available  which  the 
Mayor's  Committee  never  suspected;  and  the  local  costs  in  these  efforts 
are  sometimes  minimal,  since  schools,  roads,  and  other  local  improve- 
ments which  were  planned  anyway  could  be  credited  as  local  contribu- 
tions. The  problem  is  how  to  take  advantage  of  these  programs  to  create 
a  new  look.  The  Esperance  city  fathers  have  therefore  decided  to  cross 
their  fingers  and  take  a  chance.  They  have  engaged  a  distinguished, 
though  somewhat  peculiar  looking,  urban  designer.  His  function  will 
be  to  help  identify  problem  areas,  to  encourage  more  efficient  and  in- 
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teresting  site  plans,  and  to  help  transform  Esperance  into  a  more  de- 
lightful, attractive,  and,  in  his  planner's  jargon,  "more  visually  coherent 
place  in  which  to  live." 

What  does  this  modest  case  study  tell  us  about  the  role  of  the  city 
planner  in  relation  to  the  other  prinicpal  participants  in  the  urban 
planning  process?  First,  he  is  not  the  economist  who  makes  the  economic 
base  study,  but  he  may  help  in  orienting  and  translating  it  so  that  the 
economic  analysis  and  projections  will  provide  insights  about  land  uses. 
Nor  is  he  the  sociologist,  although  he  may  work  with  sociologists  in 
evaluating  consumer  expenditure  patterns,  values  and  trends  insofar  as 
they  may  affect  aspects  of  the  physical  environment,  such  as  preferences 
on  travel  patterns,  the  types,  location,  and  tenure  of  housing,  neighbor- 
hood characteristics,  etc.  Nor  is  he  an  attorney,  though  he  may  work 
with  or  in  place  of  an  attorney  in  forming  or  changing  the  zoning,  sub- 
division and  similar  regulations.  Nor  is  he  an  architect,  though  he  will 
be  able  to  make  and  evaluate  site  plans  and  work  with  architects  in 
relating  micro  and  macro  land-use  plans.  The  city  planner  is  the  pro- 
fessional advisor  and  diagnostician  on  the  physical  environment  of  the 
city  —  and  especially  on  the  problems  and  on  the  methods  of  making 
plans  and  of  establishing  a  framework  for  public  and  private  decisions 
affecting  the  physical  environment.  He  is  concerned,  as  Lawrence  Frank 
suggests,  not  simply  with 

".  .  .  what  exists  or  is  occurring  or  what  trends  may  be  revealed, 
no  matter  how  precisely  these  are  measured  and  correlated.  Rather, 
he  needs  a  plan  of  action,  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  situations, 
so  that  desired  ends  may  be  attained  through  a  kind  of  action 
research  which  will  help  people  to  realize,  regulate,  or  change 
their  ideas,  expectations  and  behavior.  .  .  ."2 

Esperance  serves  only  as  one  example;  and  obviously  not  a  complete 
one.  The  city  planner's  duties  would  change  in  detail  in  different  situa- 
tions, i.e.,  if  he  operates  as  a  planning  consultant,  or  as  an  organization 
man  serving  a  large  private  firm,  or  the  state  and  federal  government;  but 
many  of  the  same  kinds  of  questions  would  still  have  to  be  raised  in 
these  other  capacities  about  Esperance  or  even  a  larger  region. 

Aside  from  that  of  the  city  planner,  moreover,  there  are  many  other 
vitally  important  roles  in  city  planning.  They  include  those  of  the 
mayor  or  chief  executive,  the  local  legislative  body  or  board  of  directors, 
the  department  heads  and  the  various  other  public,  quasi  public  and 
private  organizations  and  firms.  Their  activities  are  not  called  city  plan- 
ning, but  they  participate  as  policy-determining  actors  in  the  process  — 
just  as  the  President,  the  Congress,  other  members  of  the  administration 
and  outside  groups  and  organizations  may  influence  or  decide  the  charac- 


2  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  "Research  For  What,"  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  Supplement 
Series,  No.  10,  1957,  P.  19. 
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ter  of  the  foreign,  agricultural,  fiscal,  or  defense  policies.  The  city  plans 
these  various  participants  evolve  provide  the  testing  ground  of  many  of 
the  basic  action  hypotheses,  controversial  or  revered,  for  modifying  or 
transforming  twentieth  century  urban  culture.  How  we  live,  the  changes 
we  desire,  the  values  we  seek  —  not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  living 
present  —  or  near  future,  —  the  way  we  try  to  realize  these  values,  are  all 
part  of  this  endless  process  of  planning  and  of  making  commitments  with 
our  future. 

The  Influence  of  Federal  Policy 

What  really  made  possible  the  change  of  attitude  in  Esperance? 
The  evangelism  of  the  city  planner?  The  aid  of  a  few  knowledgeable 
and  influential  citizens?  The  need  for  action?  The  rise  of  income  and 
standards  of  demand?  These  influences  are  certainly  very  important. 
But  there  is  another  factor  in  the  situation,  one  becoming  increasingly 
strategic,  which  will  influence  decisively  the  nature,  direction  and  scale 
of  urban  planning  and  the  community.  This  new  factor  is  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  emergence  of  what  might  be  called  a  na- 
tional urban  policy. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  struggle 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  central  government.  It  goes  back  to  the  con- 
flict between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  on  the  issue  of  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  federal 
government.  Jefferson  is  reputed  to  have  spent  an  entire  night  ponder- 
ing the  ethics  of  purchasing  Louisiana;  but  his  final  decision  was  a 
vindication  of  Hamilton's  view.  The  conflict  continued  over  states' 
rights  and  contributed  in  part  to  the  Civil  War.  The  issue  appeared 
once  again  in  a  new  guise  during  the  New  Deal  when  the  legality  of  the 
federal  spending  power  for  welfare  was  questioned;  but  the  challenge 
to  this  expanded  power  also  proved  unsuccessful.  Steadily,  for  better  or 
worse,  the  power  of  the  central  government  has  increased  —  until  today 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  almost  no  activity  involving  welfare  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government,  at  least  so  far  as  its  power  for 
spending  and  incentives  are  concerned. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  trend:  the  revolutions  in  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  giving  local  problems  a  common  character  and 
national  dimensions;  the  inadequacy  of  the  local  tax  base;  the  ample 
resources  of  the  federal  government,  etc.  These  factors  are  well  known 
and  may  be  skipped  over  quickly.  Not  so  well  sensed,  however,  are  the 
extraordinary  implications  for  the  future  of  cities.  Probably  this  is  be- 
cause the  innovations  have  been  occurring  piecemeal  —  and  only  now  are 
we  in  a  position  dimly  to  sense  a  pattern. 

The  best  example  is  the  evolution  of  housing  policy.  Together  with 
the  federal  roads  policy,  it  has  become  perhaps  the  most  decisive  vehicle 
for  federal   influence   on   urban   development.    Originally   the   housing 
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program  started  as  a  pump  primer,  as  a  form  of  work  relief  or  employ- 
ment for  the  jobless.  Later  it  became  a  means  of  improving  the  system 
and  terms  of  mortgage  financing  and  the  standards  of  private  housing 
developments.  Still  later  housing  was  built  to  aid  the  war  effort.  The 
first  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  local  housing  situation  was  stimulated 
by  the  wartime  need  to  develop  locality  housing  studies  to  see  how  much 
housing  of  different  types  supplied  either  by  private  or  public  agencies 
would  be  essential  to  curb  turnover  in  war  production  plants.  Then 
came  the  postwar  shortage,  and  the  effort  to  frame  a  comprehensive 
housing  policy  which  would  serve  all  groups  in  the  community.  Toward 
this  end,  programs  were  developed  for  cooperative  housing,  yield  in- 
sured housing,  public  housing,  extension  of  FHA  aid  to  private  builders, 
and  financial  assistance  for  redevelopment  of  central  areas.  During  the 
fifties,  the  emphasis  shifted  even  more  in  the  direction  of  renewing  the 
existing  stock  of  housing  and  redeveloping  central  areas  in  accordance 
with  a  comprehensive  plan. 

The  approach  was  mainly  financial:  either  an  improvement  of  the 
mortgage  financing  arrangements  or  the  use  of  some  incentive  mechanism 
such  as  federal  insurance  or  a  subsidy.  The  aim  was  to  get  the  kind  of 
housing  or  redevelopment  which  would  not  be  supplied  through  the 
normal  operations  of  the  market  and  its  price  mechanism.  Partly  to 
avoid  constitutional  difficulties,  the  federal  government  had  experi- 
mented with  new  ingenious  fiscal  mechanisms  which  worked  and  which 
were  applicable  to  many  fields  including  housing;  and  over  a  period  of 
time  a  new  and  flexible  planning  system  emerged  in  which  the  federal 
government  tended  to  call  the  signals  and  provide  financial  assistance 
and  general  supervision  with  the  local  governments  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  initiation  and  administration  if  the  bait  proved  attractive 
enough. 

There  was  also  a  kind  of  'feedback'  mechanism  guiding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  policy.  By  creating  various  federal  housing  agencies  the 
federal  government  was  training  specialists,  intimately  familiar  with  the 
problem,  who  would  be  judged  in  part  by  their  imagination  in  develop- 
ing reasonable  solutions  in  the  future.  So,  if  there  were  several  housing 
agencies,  it  would  seem  logical  to  put  them  under  one  roof.  If  the  policies 
conflicted,  it  would  soon  make  sense  to  coordinate  them  and  even  form- 
ulate a  general  policy,  not  just  ad  hoc  measures  for  specific  problems. 
And  if  the  housing  program  presupposed  more  understanding  of  what 
activities  should  replace  slums  and  what  control  techniques  were  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  substantial  federal  investment,  the  necessary  studies 
and  planning  measures  would  be  encouraged  or  supported,  more  or  less. 
This  pragmatic  response  to  the  immediate  problems  was  typical  of  fed- 
eral policy  in  housing,  and  other  areas  of  federal  activity  including  the 
new  multi-billion  dollar  highway  program. 

In  short,  the  history  of  housing,  particularly  in  the  postwar  period, 
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provides  the  clue  to  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  the  burgeon- 
ing of  city  planning  throughout  the  country.  Today  most  of  the  local 
planning  programs  are  financially  assisted  or  legally  conditioned  by  the 
federal  housing  policy.  And  it  is  not  surprising.  Two  powerful  influ- 
ences are  now  involved.  The  federal  government  is  an  interested  party. 
It  is  acting  or  being  asked  to  act  as  much  to  protect  its  stake  in  the  local 
community  as  to  support  measures  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  crucial  implication  for  those  interested  in  urban  planning  and 
community  development  is  that  what  happens  on  the  national  scene  may 
be  decisive  for  what  may  happen  locally.  The  federal  government  already 
influences  the  content  and  quality  of  local  plans,  the  subdivision  regula- 
tions, zoning  ordinances  and  other  planning  measures  as  a  condition  for 
financial  assistance.  In  the  past,  and  also  today,  the  relative  emphasis 
on  traditional  FHA  operations  as  against  urban  renewal  by  the  federal 
housing  agency  could  have  major  effects  on  the  character  of  development 
in  the  central  city  and  the  suburb.  If  one  adds  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  gigantic  new  roads  program,  it  would  seem  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  have  a  national  urban  policy,  but  how  to  make  this  policy 
more  explicit. 

Federal  policies  also  influence  the  role  of  organizations  in  planning. 
The  new  incentives  are  tempting  many  communities  to  devise  urban 
planning  programs  about  which  they  know  next  to  nothing.  Few  ex- 
perts are  available;  and  there  will  be  a  tremendous  need  for  assistance 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  these  communities  now 
feel  they  should  explore  to  help  themselves.  The  new  activities  will  re- 
quire information  and  decisions  about  matters  which  have  generally  been 
overlooked  or  neglected.  There  will  be  a  tremendous  desire  for  more 
knowledge  and  maybe  even  better  theory. 

Whether  or  not  the  massive  influence  now  wielded  by  the  central 
government  is  deplored,  it  is  not  likely  to  abate.  The  critical  problem  for 
the  future  is  how  to  channel  this  force  so  that  it  not  only  shapes  but 
enlarges  local  opportunities  and  choices  and  the  local  community's 
capacity  to  solve  its  problems.  Three  additional  functions  may  well  be 
assumed  by  University-sponsored  institutes  for  community  development, 
besides  helping  local  communities  diagnose  and  approach  their  develop- 
ment problems.  First,  the  activities  of  the  institutes  put  them  in  an 
especially  good  position  to  examine  the  ground  rules  under  which  com- 
munities are  operating,  and  to  serve  as  central  clearing  houses  of  advice 
and  information  on  some  of  the  labyrinthean  details.  Second,  such 
institutes  are  in  an  especially  favorable  position  to  describe  and  evaluate 
what  was  done  in  selected  communities,  and  to  provide  a  far  more  sat- 
isfactory record  than  we  now  have  of  the  successes  and  failures  so  that 
we  can  profit  from  these  experiences.  Third,  from  the  experiences 
gleaned  from  various  local  programs  within  the  institutes'  line  of  vision, 
it  might  prove  fruitful  to  gauge  in  what  directions  the  federal  policies 
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require  modification.  The  recommendations  on  federal  policies  may 
be  equally  as  important,  or  more  important  than  the  institutes'  other 
efforts  to  help  local  communities  to  tackle  their  problems  more  effec- 
tively. 

Planning  as  Art 

As  we  have  already  noted,  the  sudden  demand  for  planners  and  for 
better  knowledge  of  cities  and  the  activities  within  them  has  created  an 
'inflationary  gap.'  One  consequence  is  that  city  planning  today  is  at  one 
of  its  crests:  powerful  persons  and  interest  groups  are  taking  key  roles 
in  attacking  urban  blight  and  development;  the  successes  and  tribula- 
tions of  city  and  regional  planners  are  newsworthy— the  subject  of  fre- 
quent stories  and  editorials  in  the  local  press;  educational  and  research 
programs  are  burgeoning;  and  the  quantity,  quality,  and  remuneration  of 
practitioners  and  entrants  to  the  field  are  definitely  improving.  There 
is  even  controversy,  already  noted,  on  whether  the  field  has  not  been 
usurped  by  the  physical  planners  with  their  allegedly  limited  architect- 
ural and  engineering  backgrounds.  Emphasizing  the  inadequacy  and 
effrontery  of  these  physical  planners,  new  claims  are  being  staked  out 
by  some  Johnny-come-lately  social  scientists,  who  scent  fresh,  not  to 
mention  profitable,  fields  ahead. 

From  the  city  planner's  point  of  view,  the  situation  has  its  droll  side. 
The  period  in  the  wilderness  is  over.  Having  been  slighted  so  long,  the 
city  planners  like  being  noticed  and  praised.  They  even  enjoy  the  criti- 
cisms somewhat,  perhaps  in  part,  because  they  are  thereby  endowed  with 
a  dangerous  aspect  which,  like  the  mustachioed  villain,  is  not  without  its 
allure. 

This  situation  brings  to  mind  Carl  Sandburg's  immortal  tale  of  the 
two  maggots.  Both  had  fallen  from  a  garbage  truck:  one  to  the  bare 
pavement,  the  other  to  a  hole  filled  with  excrement.  The  maggot  on  the 
pavement  starved;  the  one  below  waxed  merrily.  The  maggot  in  poor 
straits  somehow  managed  to  reach  the  hole,  look  down  and  notice  his 
thriving  colleague  below.  On  the  verge  of  expiring,  the  unlucky  maggot 
managed  a  sigh  and  in  a  quavering  voice  said:  "I'm  done  for!  But  you— 
you  look  mighty  prosperous.  How  come?"  A  moment  of  silence  fol- 
lowed; then  back  came  the  thoughtful  answer:  "BRAINS  AND  PER- 
SONALITY!" 

City  planning  cannot  risk  such  complacency.  Years  ago,  perhaps,  it 
could  derive  some  strength  from  its  limitations.  Because  it  was  ignored, 
the  ultimate  promise  of  city  planning  naturally  diverted  attention  from 
the  substantial  weakness  in  its  ideas  and  personnel.  Today  it  is  in  a 
more  exposed  position.  Clients  are  asking  for  help;  and  they  expect 
results. 

The  problem  in  part  stems  from  the  nature  of  the  profession.  It  is  an 
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art;  it  is  normative  and  future  oriented;  it  also  has  some  scientific  aspira- 
tions. 

As  an  art,  city  planning's  conceptual  underpinning  consisted  largely 
of  ancient  practice,  intuition,  skill  and  rule  of  thumb:  a  weak  reed,  to  be 
sure;  but  probably  not  much  more  than  we  can  ever  expect  (or  perhaps 
need)  for  such  delicate  glories. 

To  counter  the  emphasis  on  values,  many  city  planners  prided  them- 
selves on  their  practicality.  To  avoid  identification  as  starry-eyed  dream- 
ers, theory  and  abstractions  were  slighted,  sometimes  even  discouraged. 

But  like  the  doctors,  city  planners  practiced  with  limited  knowledge 
and  even  more  limited  remedies,  knowing  full  well  there  was  much  they 
did  not  know.  Gradually,  like  the  doctors,  they  improved  their  train- 
ing, their  recorded  history,  their  range  of  experience— and,  lastly,  their 
research  interests.  Today  they  are  at  the  threshold  of  their  scientific 
pilgrimage. 

"A  science,"  according  to  Whitehead, 

"has  not  been  perfected  until  it  consists  in  essence  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  great  allied  methods  by  which  information  on  any  desired 
topic  which  falls  within  its  scope  can  easily  be  obtained.  The 
growth  of  a  science  is  not  primarily  in  bulk,  but  in  ideas;  and  the 
more  ideas  grow,  the  fewer  are  the  deductions  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  write  down."3 

Until  fairly  recently,  the  leading  ideas  in  city  and  regional  planning 
did  not  range  much  further  than  social  and  economic  surveys,  master 
plans,  subdivision,  zoning  and  other  control  techniques,  neighborhood 
organization  of  local  facilities,  traffic  separation,  urban  renewal,  and 
the  planning  process.  Most  of  these  vague  and  complex  notions  have 
become  common  currency  only  in  the  last  generation.  Only  now  are 
they  being  subjected  to  withering  criticism  as  a  prelude  to  reformulation. 

Social  and  economic  surveys,  for  example,  are  essential  for  sound 
land  use  or  master  plans.  These  plans  provide  for  the  physical  accom- 
modation or  enhancement  of  different  economic  and  social  activities;  and 
to  be  done  well,  they  require  intimate  understanding  of  the  character- 
istics and  trends  of  these  different  activities.  But  the  value  of  the  studies 
is  often  qualified  by  the  gross  analysis,  poor  data,  fuzzy  ideas,  slippery 
variables,  not  to  mention  limited  reliability  for  predictions. 

Master  or  land  use  plans,  devised  as  a  helpful  antidote  against  ad  hoc 
decision-making,  are  also  subject  to  question.  Extending  over  a  period  of 
ten  to  twenty  years,  the  most  serious  criticism  is  the  frequent  failure  of 
these  plans  to  exercise  sufficient  influence  on  daily  decisions.  The  new 
faith  is  that  short  range  "intermediate  plans"  for  approximately  four 
to  five  years  might  prove  effective  additions,  if  not  substitutes. 

3  Whitehead,  op.  cit.,  (emphasis  my  own). 
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Subdivision,  zoning  and  related  land-use  control  techniques,  guided 
presumably  by  the  master  plans,  aim  to  avoid  or  correct  land  use  mal- 
adjustments. They  presuppose  the  ability  to  channel  or  redirect  uses 
of  land  better  than  otherwise  would  occur  if  left  to  market  decisions  or 
the  social  system.  But  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  supporting  data 
and  analysis  are  often  inadequate,  the  tools  gross,  and  on  occasion  in- 
effectual for  the  purposes,  with  the  result  that  desirable  activities  are 
often  hampered,  dangerous  prejudices  sometimes  publicly  supported, 
and  the  basic  objectives  sadly  frustrated. 

Neighborhood  planning,  still  suggestive  because  of  its  emphasis  on 
the  interdependence  of  local  urban  components,  is  nonetheless  in  the  pil- 
lory because  of  its  naive  implicit  social  theorizing.  Social  and  physical 
neighborhoods  are  quite  different  in  nature,  scope  and  effects;  and  the 
relationships  between  the  two  are  still  only  dimly  understood. 

Separation  of  traffic  facilities,  is  a  basic,  albeit  primitive,  concept. 
Although  serviceable,  it  has  limited  value  in  approaching  basic  trans- 
portation problems  such  as  the  interrelations  of  land  uses,  the  trans- 
portation net,  and  traffic  generation. 

Urban  renewal  is  another  leading  idea— sonorous  and  suggestive;  but 
hardly  enough  is  known  about  where  activities  should  be  and  why 
changes  occur  to  be  sure  that  the  new  or  renewed  uses  are  sound,  and  will 
not  require  equally  drastic  surgery  in  the  future.  Also,  applications  of 
this  concept  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Those  most  disadvantaged  tend 
often  to  be  the  poor  and  the  minorities  who,  presumably,  should  be 
among  the  chief  beneficiaries. 

The  notion  of  a  planning  process  is  a  basic  advance  over  static  master 
plans.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  current  concept  of  the  planners. 
Beyond  the  general  idea,  however,  there  is  much  ambiguity,  which  ex- 
plains some  of  the  disputes  as  to  the  location  of  the  planning  agency  in 
the  administrative  hierarchy,  its  powers,  and  its  role  in  relation  to  other 
political,  social  and  economic  planning  processes.4 

Weighing  these  and  other  concepts  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  one 
senses  at  least  two  limitations.  First,  is  the  vague  melange  of  loosely 
related  or  unrelated  ideas.  There  is  as  yet  no  adequate  systematic  theo- 
retical frame  to  fit  the  ideas  together,  to  lend  them  power,  elegance  or 
support.  Relative  to  other  needs,  city  planning  has  perhaps  enough 
bureaucrats,  entrepreneurs  and  even  Edisons:  it  is  grounded  for  want  of 
a  Newton,  or  at  least  a  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe. 

Second,  the  existing  ideas  confuse  different  realms  of  analysis:  i.e.,  the 
city  planning  process  and  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  physical 
environment.  One  involves  coordination,  decision-making,  control  tech- 
niques and  skills  in  execution.   The  other  involves  a  grasp  of  possible  re- 


4C.  M.  Haar,  "The  Master  Plan  —  an  Impermanent  Constitution,"  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems,  School  of  Law,  Duke  University,  Vol.  XX,  No.  3,  Summer  1955, 
pp.  353-418. 
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arrangements  of  the  macro-physical  environment  and  their  consequences; 
or  the  effects  of  social,  economic  and  political  forces  on  the  physical 
environment;  or  both.  To  date,  most  of  the  studies  in  planning  have  con- 
centrated on  issues  of  process.  More  balanced  efforts  would  seem  to  be 
in  order,  especially  considering  the  curious,  indeed  startling,  fact  that 
there  are  almost  no  towering  figures  in  the  history  of  urban  design;  and 
this  generalization  is  even  more  justified  if  the  layout  of  civic  centers, 
residential  and  shopping  areas,  or  other  urban  components  is  distin- 
guished from  urban  design. 

Although  these  limitations  are  serious,  they  are  characteristic  of  a 
young  profession;  and  they  seem  to  be  more  of  a  danger  than  a  handicap. 
Happily,  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  clearer  image  the  city 
planner  is  now  evolving  of  his  functions  will  help  in  facing  these  problems 
head  on.  The  new  Ph.D.  programs  in  the  field  are  already  producing  a 
new  breed  of  research-minded  city  planners.  Also,  the  new  research  pro- 
grams of  the  city  planner,  whether  they  deal  with  technology,  decision- 
making, social  values  or  urban  growth  and  structure,  are  likely  to  con- 
centrate not  just  on  urban  problems  in  general  but  to  turn  a  sharper  focus 
on  the  interaction  of  the  physical  environment  and  society. 

Finally,  lest  this  estimate  of  city  planning  appear  too  one-sided,  let 
me  say  as  Justice  Holmes  once  did  that  a  man  "should  be  able  to  criticize 
what  he  reveres  and  loves."5  But  it  would  be  misleading  if  I  did  not 
add  that  city  planning  often  reminds  me  of  a  provocative  characterization 
of  J.  M.  Keynes'  book  as  being  "obscure,  inaccurate,  confused  and  some- 
times wrong— in  short,  a  work  of  genius."  If  I  may  paraphrase  these 
observations,  city  planning  appears  to  me  superficial,  amorphous,  con- 
fused, and  certainly  undeveloped:  in  short,  an  exciting  field,  responsive 
to  all  human  interests,  big  with  opportunity,  ripe  for  exploration,  where 
one  "may  wear  his  heart  out  after  the  unattainable."6 


5  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Collected  Legal  Papers,  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Co.,  1920,  p.  26. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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